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Measurements of the Head and Brain Weights 


By J. A. 


Dr. Johnson says: “The truly 
strong and sound mind is the mind 
that can embrace equally great things 
and small.” 

When studying the dynamics of the 
mind, the idea dawns upon us that 
thoughts are forces, and every mind 
is a creative center from which vibra- 
tions or rhythms of quantitative en- 
ergy are going out in all directions. 

Through the imparting of thought 
force to the corresponding cords in 
other minds, a series of vibrations is 
constantly set’ up. Thus the need is 
established of determining to what 
extent that vibration is good or evil. 
If you throw a pebble into the water, 
the placid surface at once becomes vi- 
brant with a series of ever-widening 
circles which go out to the «utmost 
boundary. They are never quite lost 
or neutralized, though we may not be 
able to trace them to their final desti- 
nation. 

So every mind is a great centrifu- 
gal current which is generated and 
set -free in the simple process of 
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thinking. 

Every person is a battery of posi- 
tive forces, even if he never utters a 
word, and it is a very interesting com- 
parison to consider the normal and 
abnormal growth of heads and their 
corresponding characters, measure- 
ments and brain weights. 

For many years past we have col- 
lected a number of facts on the rela- 
tive form and size of heads and 
weights of brains, which we trust 
will prove interesting to all students 
of human character. - 

THE PERFECT OR MODEL HEAD. 

The perfect human head is com- 
posed of equal quantities of cerebral 
matter in each section of the brain, 
in the following order, and for the 
purpose of illustration we will take a 
head the measurements of which are 
without fractions: The measure- 
ment of the head from the occipital 
bone to the center of the forehead is 
nine inches; the width of the head 
above the ears is six inches; the depth 
of the base of the brain from the 
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opening of the ear to the horizontal 
line drawn from the center of ossi- 
fication of the frontal bone to the 
back of the head is three inches; the 
depth of the moral region from the 
line drawn from the center of ossifi- 
cation of the frontal bone is three 
inches, making the height of the head 

















THE MopEL HEAD 


(A) Antericr basilar angle (B) Anterior 
frontal section (C) Middle basilar section (D) 
Posterior basilar section (E) Upper Posterior 
region, (F) Middle superior region, (G) An- 
terior frontal region. 


six inches from the orifice of the ear ; 
the lateral depth of the anterior lobe 
from the forehead to the center of 
the zygomatic arch is three inches; 
from the center of the zygomatic arch 
to the mastoid process is three inches ; 
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‘from the mastoid process to the oc- 
cipital bone is three inches, and the 
basilar phreno-metrical angle is twen- 
ty-five degrees. 

It will be seen that these propor- 
tions are in harmony and constitute a 
perfect equilibrium. The size of the 
head is not the only standard by 
which one is to be guided in de- 
ciding on mental power, but one 
must take into account the relative 
proportions in geometrical quantities 
that one section of the head bears to 
another. Hence, quantity of brain in 
a certain location is the rule by which 
we are guided in estimating its con- 
figuration. 

The late Frederick Bridges com- 
pared, in his work on “Phrenology,” 
this perfect head with that of William 
Palmer, the murderer; in the latter, 
from the occipital bone to Individual- 
ity is eight inches; the width of the 
head above the ears, six and six- 
tenths; the depth of the base of the 
brain from the opening of the ear 
is four inches; the depth of the moral 
region is one and two-tenths, and 
from this deduct six-tenths for the 
thickness of the skull and the integu- 
ments, and there remain six-tenths 
for the depth of the moral region to 
contend against four inches of the 
base of the brain, and an angle of 
forty degrees, being fifteen degrees 
above the average for this region of 
the krain, as the accompanying dia- 
gram will show. | 

The head of Thurtell is another il- 
lustration of the same principle. The 
phrenological development of this 
head has been urged as an objection 
to Phrenology, and to this day some 
persons. quote it as evidence against 
the science. We will see how far this 
is true. In the first place, we find 
the basilar phreno-metrical angle is 
forty degrees, and the depth of .the 
base of the brain, from the orifice 
of the ear to the line draw: from the 
center of ossification to the frontal 
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bone, is four inches; the depth of the 
coronal region from the above line is 
one and _ five-tenths, but conical; 
hence, there is little absolute volume 
in this region. From Individuality to 
the center of the occipital bone is 
eight and three-tenths inches; the 
width of the head over the ears, six 
and five-teriths. It will now be seen 
that Thurtell had a basilar brain of 
the typical murderer’s type. The 
fact of this head being pronounced 
a case against Phrenology is not so 
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surprising when we remember that 
many persons, laying claim to a 
knowledge of Phrenology, judge of 
the moral qualities of the head by 
the height of the head from the open- 
ing of the ear, having no means of 
determining the relative size between 
the basilar and the coronal regions. 
According to this method of judging, 
Thurtell would seem to have a better 
head than persons whose moral quali- 
ties are of a higher order, but whose 
heads are less in height than his. 


For example, Eustache, the benevo- 
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lent negro, the height of whose head 
from the opening of the ear is the 
same height as that of Palmer, but 
the depth of the basilar region of 
Eustache measures only two and five- 
tenths inches, while Palmer’s is - four 
inches. The depth of the moral re- 
gion of Eustache is two and_seven- 
tenths inches, that of Palmer one and 
two-tenths inches; the width of the 
head of Eustache over the ears is 
six inches, that of Palmer six and 
six-tenths; the basilar angle of Eus- 
tache is twenty-five degrees, that of 
Palmer forty. The same excess of 
the animal feelings over the moral 
qualities we find in Thurtell; hence, 
instead of his head being a casz 
against Phrenology, it is one of the 
strongest proofs in its favor. Many 
say he was a man of intellect—so he 
was, of the perceptive class—for his 
defence on his trial was a striking 
instance of his want of reflective fac- 
ulties ; but what of that?—a man may 


be highly intellectual, yet a most com- 
plete villain, as our police reports too 


amply attest. Palmer was consid- 
ered by many a man of intellect; but 
let any one trace his career, and the 
miserable want of the reflective pow- 
ers is visible in every step of his 
eventful life. There was, however, 
a popular notion in society about the 
time of his trial, that he was a re- 
markably clever man; there cannot be 
a doubt that he manifested great per- 
ceptive acuteness and remarkable 
cleverness in making use of people 
to serve his ends, but that does not 
show high-class intellect, but simply 
low, cunning cleverness. : 
Compare the head of Palmer with 
that of George Combe, and the dif- 
ference in geometrical configuration 
and relative quantities in position will 
be found in exact ratio (all other con- 
ditions being equal) to the difference _ 
of their mental and moral manifesta- 
tions. All the manifestations of 
Palmer were those of a low, unprin- 
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cipled, selfish animal, while Combe 
manifested all the qualities of a high- 
minded, intellectual and moral phi- 
losopher. 

TAPE MEASUREMENTS. 

When measuring the head for 
practical purposes it is necessary to 
measure— 

(1) The circumference of the 
head first by passing the tape around 
the basilar part of the head, over the 
orbital arches in front, immediately 
over the ears on the side head, and 
over the largest portion of the mid- 
dle back head. 























EUSTACHE 


(2) Take the height of the head by 
measuring from the center of the 
opening of the ear on the one side 
over the top of the head to the center 
of the orifice on the other. This is 
the trans-parietal measurement. 


(3) Take the length of the head 


by passing the tape over the middle 
of the head from the glabella or nasal 
bones in the anterior part of the head 
to the occipital spine in the posterior 
region. This is the trans-occipital 
measurement. 


(4) Take a measurement of the. in- 
tellectual lobe by starting at the 
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_ opening of the ear on one side and 


passing the tape around the front of 
the forehead at its base to the open- 
ing at the other side. This is the 
trans-antero or __ trans-intellectual 
measurement. 

CALLIPER MEASUREMENTS. 

(5) The calliper measurements 
should be taken as follows: First, 
from the width of the head just above 
the ears. This is the diometrical 
measurement of the width. 

(6) Secondly, the length with 
callipers should be taken by placing 
the points of this instrument on the 
glabella and occipit. This is the dio- 
metrical measurement of the length. 

(7) It is well, thirdly, to take a 
measurement across the Gace frontal 
area or from the outer corner of the 
eye on the one side to the correspond- 
ing point on the other side. This is 
the trans-orbital measurement. 

(8) It is well to take a measure- 
ment across the frontal eminences. 

(9) Across the Parietal eminences 
is another important region to meas- 
ure. 

MEASUREMENT WITH THE HANDS. 

Take four measurements with the 
hands— 

(1) Draw the hands down from 
the top of the head to the base on 
either side to judge of the force of 
the individual, and stand at the back 
of the subject. 

(2) Draw the right hand over the 
occipital region and place the left 
hand over the forehead to steady the 
head; in this measurement you will 
gauge the influence of the Social and 
Domestic brain, stand on the left of 
the subject. 

(3) Draw the hands over the top 
of the head, to gauge the strength of 
the moral region of the brain; stand 
at the back of the subject; ascertain 
which hemisphere is the more active. 

(4) Place the left hand over the 
posterior. region, while the right hand 
examines the frontal region to judge 
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of the intellectual and knowing facul- 
ties of the brain; stand on the right 
of the subject and use the balls of 
the fingers for all the movements in- 
stead of the palms of the hands. 

In order to substantiate the theory 
that the size of the brain alone is not 
the whole measure of power, we have 
many proofs which will indicate 
that this idea is founded on scientific 
grounds, and our observations go to 

rove that men with the largest brain 
are not those of the most talent, pow- 
er or intellect; in fact, many have 
been only ordinary or inferior men, 
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or even idiots, while some men of 
most powerful and comprehensive 
minds have possessed average or small 
brains. Though we do not go so far 
as Esquirol in his assertion that “no 
size or form of head or brain is in- 
cident to idiocy or to superior talent,” 
for the form of the head and the 
development of the brain in certain 
parts, in our opinion, has a great deal 
to do with the indication of superior- 
ity of mind or idiocy and insufficiency 
of brain power. 
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From many sources we have collect- 
ed a number of brain weights which 
we have been asked for repeatedly, 
and which we publish for the benefit 
of our readers in this” condensed 
form: The following facts will serve 
as premises upon which to build up 
logical deductions proving what 
phrenologists have always stood for, 
that mere brain weight alone has no 
correlation with mental force, and 
that the mere size and weight of the 
brain bears no more proportion to 
the intellectual mind of its owner 
than does the size of any other part 
of the body, or the weight of the 
whole corporeal frame. 

Where authorities could be ob- 
tained we shall give them, as we have 
chosen the most reliable sources be- 
cause various false statements have 
been given and not properly correct- 
ed concerning the heads and brains of 
many philosophers, anthropologists, 
metaphysicians, surgeons, and emi- 
nent men, as, for instance, Cuvier, 
Byron, Napoleon, Schiller, Dupuy- 
tren, Daniel Webster, Gall, Gambetta, 
and others. We offset our remarks 
with the idea that many men with the 
largest brains and heads are not the 
most talented, powerful or intellectu- 
al; in fact, on the other hand, it ap- 
pears that men with extremely heavy 
brains and large heads have been 
idiots, imbeciles, laborers, epileptics, 
murderers and degenerates Articles 
have from time to time been pub- 
lished by persons who ‘have been de- 
sirous of bringing ridicule to the sub- 
ject of Mental Science and Mind 
Study by quoting what the late Dr. 
Oliver’ Wendell Holmes once said in 
his “Professor at the Breakfast 
Table,” without stating what his cor- 
rected -views were as his mind ma- 
tured and he gave more study to the 
direct influence of the brain itself. 
Hence, our present remarks will be 
more practical and to the point in 
correcting these views. 
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With regard to the heaviest brain 
weights on record, we will first 
give. the brain weights of men 
of acknowledged acumen and learn- 
ing, and then compare them with 
those of indifferent ability . and 
unintellectuality. The heaviest brain 
in the former list is of the Rus- 


sian novelist, Turgenieff, whose. 


brain weighed, at. the time of his 
death, at sixty-five years of age, 
71 ounces, according to the Medical 
Times and Gazette, London, Eng., 
Nov. 17th, 1883. He forms a class 
of his own, for among eminent men 





——] 














GEORGE COMBE. 


no one approached him. nearer than 
Knight, the English mechanic and 
author, whose brain weighed at death, 
at the age of fifty-eight, 64 ounces. 
The Scottish physician, Dr. John 
Abercrombie, who died at the age of 
sixty-four, had a brain weight of 63 
ounces, according to the authority, 
Ibid, 1870, Vol. 1, page 592. General 
B. F.. Butler’s brain weighed 62 
ounces; General Abercromby’s, 62 
ounces. Jeffrey, a Scottish judge and 
author, who died at the age of sev- 
enty-six, possessed a brain weight of 
58.6 ounces, according to the Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, 1883; Thack- 
eray’s brain weighed 58.5 ounces at 
the time of his death, at the age of 
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fifty-two, according to Thackerayana, 
N. Y., 1875; the brain of the French 
naturalist, Cuvier, weighed 58.3 
ounces at the time of his death, at the 
age of sixty-two, according to the 
Lond. Med. Gazette, 1832; the Scot- 
tish Anatomist, Goodsir, possessed a 
brain weighing 57.5 ounces at his 
death, at fifty-three years of age, ac- 
cording to the Ency. Brit., 9th Ed.; 
the Scottish Author, Lecturer and 
Phrenologist, George Combe, pos- 
sessed a brain weighing, at death, 57 
ounces, being seventy years of age, 
according to Gibbon’s Life of George 
Combe, London, 1878; Spurzheim’s 
brain weighed 55 ounces at the time 
of his death, which was at the age of 
fifty-six years, according to the Med. 
Times and Gaz., London, 1870; the 
American Politician, Atherton, pos- 
sessed a brain weighing 56.5 ounces 
at the time of his death, at forty-nine 
years of age, according to the London 
Lancet, July 8, 1854; the Scottish 
physician, Dr. James Simpson, had a 
brain whose weight was 54 ounces 
at the time of his death, at fifty-nine 
years of age, according to the 
Homeopathic World, London, 1870; 
Dirichelt, the German Mathematician, 
possessed a brain weighing 53.6 
ounces, at his death, at the age of 
fifty-four years, according to the 
Medical Times and Gazette, London, 
1870; De Morny, the Statesman, aged 
fifty, had a brain weighing 53.6 
ounces, according to Ibid; the brain 
of the Physicist, Wright, weighed 
53-5 ounces, at the age of forty- five 
years, according to “Brain as an Or- 
gan of Mind,” London, 1880; the 
brain of the Scottish Statesman, 
Campbell, aged eighty-two, weighed 
53-5 ounces, according to the Med. 
Times and Gaz., 1870; the brain of 
the American Statesman, Daniel 
Webster, who died at the age of sev- 
enty, was 53.5 ounces in weight, ac- 
cording to the Edinburgh Med. and 
Surg. Journal, 1853; the brain of the 
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British Poet, Byron, who died at the 


age of thirty-six, weighed 53.3 
ounces, according to the London 
Lancet, 1826; the brain of the Swiss 
Naturalist, Agassiz, who died at the 
age of sixty-six, weighed 53.3 outices, 
according to the Ency. Brit., 9th Ed. ; 
the brain of Napoleon I, the French 
General, who died at the age of fifty- 
one, weighed 53 ounces, according to 
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English Mathematician, De Morgan, 
who diéd at the age of sixty-five, 
weighed 52.7 ounces, according to 
“Brain as an Organ of Mind,” Lon- 
don, 1880; the brain of: the Germai: 
Mathematician, Gauss, who died at 
the age of seventy-eight, weighed 
52.6 ounces, according to the Med, 
Times and Gaz., London, 1870; the 
brain of the Russian General, Skobe- 
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“Notes and Queries,” Dec., 1884; the 
brain of the Scotch preacher, Dr. 
Chalmers, who died at the age of 
sixty-seven, weighed 53 ounces, ac- 
cording to the Medical Times 
and Gazette, London, 1870; the 
brain of the German  Patholo- 
gist, Fuchs, who died at the age 
of fifty-two, weighed 52.9 ounces, ac- 
cording to Ibid; the brain of the 





leff, who died at the early age of 
thirty-seven, weighed 51.3 ounces, ac- 
cording to “Science,” Cambridge, 
Mass., 1883; the brain of the English 
Historian, Grote, who died at the age 
of eighty-four, weighed 49.7 ounces, 
according to “Brain as an Organ of 
Mind,” London, 1880; the brain of 
Babbage, the English Mathematician, 
who died at the age of eighty-one, 
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weighed 49.5 ounces, according to 
the Edinburgh Med. Jour., 1883; the 
brain of Whewell, Master of Trinity 
College, Eng., who died at the age 
of seventy-one, weighed 49 ounces, 
according to the Lancet, London, 
1866; the brain of Schiller, the Ger- 
man Poet, who died at. the age of 
forty-six, weighed 49 ounces, accord- 
ing to MacMillan’s Mag., Lon., 1866; 
the brain of Hermann, the German 
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Bust OF NAPOLEON 


Philologist, who died at the age of 
seventy-six, weighed 47.9 ounces, ac- 
cording to the Lon. Med. Times and 
Gaz., 1870; the brain of Bennett, the 
English physician, who died at the 
age of sixty-three, weighed 47 
ourtces, according to “Brain as an 
Organ of Mind,” Lon., 1880; the 
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brain of Dupuytren, the French Sur- 
geon, who died at the age of fifty- 
eight, weighed 46 ounces, according 
to the Lancet, London, 1835; the 
brain of Tiedemann, the German An- 
atomist, who died at the age of 
eighty, weighed 44.2, according to the 
London Med. Times and Gaz., 1870; 
the brain of Hausmann, the German 
Geologist, who died at the age of 
seventy-seven, weighed 43.2 ounces, 
according to Ibid; the brain of Dr. 
Gall, the German Physician and 
Phrenologist, who died at the age of 
seventy, weighed 42.2 ounces, accord- 
ing to the London Med. Gaz., 1828; 
and the brain of Gambetta, the 
French Statesman, who died at the 
age of forty-four, weighed 40.9 
ounces, according to the Med. Times 
and Gaz., 1883. 

Taking these figures and noting the 
national localities of the subjects, we 
are led to understand that climate has 
something to do with the size of the 


brain, for the larger brains appertain 
to natives of cold climates, such as 


Turgenieff, of Russia; Dr. Aber- 
crombie, of Aberdeen, Scotland; Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, also of: Scotland ; 
Lord Francis Jeffrey, of Edinburgh; 
General Butler, of Deerfield, N. H. 
The above compare well with the fol- 
lowing, for instance, Dr. Josef Gall, 
who was born in Tiefenbrunn, in 
Southern Germany, and who spent or 
passed most of his life in Vienna and 
Paris, and being a student, spent most 
of his time indoors; Gambetta, who 
was born at Cahors, France, of Ital- 
ian parents; among many others 
whom we have found in our experi- 
ence, show that this climatological 
view of the size of brains is correct, 
and has been endorsed by several 
writers. It is confirmed by a paper 
called “Crania,” of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, which gives 
as the average size in cubic inches of 
the cranial cavities of various nation- 
alities, taking the results of many 
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measurements, as follows: Lapps, 
102; Swedes, 100; Anglo-Saxons, 
96; Finns, 95; Anglo-Americans, 
94; Germans, 92; Celts, 88; Malays, 
86; Chinese, 85; Egyptians, 80; Ben- 
galese, 78. 

Of others who have given their 
opinion on the question of brain 
weights of various nationalities, we 
might quote from the works of Top- 
inard and Manouvrier and other 
standard anthropological publications, 
all of which illustrate the same ten- 
dency toward the greater brain 
weights in colder countries. The cold- 
er air of the United States also has 
a tendency to produce larger brains 
in the negroes than the warmer air of 
Africa. 

When we compare large brains 
with small minds, we have a long list 
of people who possessed heavy brains, 
yet who did not make much use of 
their mental capacity, which proves 


our theory that more depends upon - 


the location of brain development 
than upon actual size. We _ will 
now give some brain weights of 
those persons who have not shown 
any great mental capacity, yet who 
possessed brains of unusual weight 
and heads of abnormal size. The 
heaviest brain weight in this list, and, 
in fact, the heaviest brain weight on 
record, is that of Rustan, an ignorant 
and unknown laborer, whose brain 
weighed 78.3 ounces, according to Dr. 
Bischoff, in his work on “Brain 
Weight of Man,” published in 1880, 
in Bonn, Germany. The next illus- 
tration that approaches Rustan is that 
of a dwarfed Indian squaw whose 
brain weighed 73.5 ounces, according 
to the authority of the Medical Army 
Museum, Wash., D. C. The next is 
of an illiterate and weak-minded man 
who had a brain weight of 71.3 
ounces, according to the record of the 
Pathological Museum in Munich, 
Germany. The next is that of a con- 
genital imbecile person mentioned by 
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Dr. Ireland as having a brain weight 
of 70.5 ounces. The brain weight of 
a male negro, who was a murderer, 
and stupid as far as _ intelligence 
and learning goes, was 70 ounces, 
according to the Medical Times 
and Gaz., Lond., Vol. I. Dr. Halde- 
man, in the “Liberal,” Sydney, June 
30, 1883, mentions a mulatto who was 
not very intelligent, whose brain 


weighed 67.7 ounces. Bischoff, in 


Dr. FRANCOIS T. GALL 


the “Leader,” Melbourne, Mar. 24, 
1883, mentions the brain of a man 
not famous as weighing 67.9 ounces. 
Dr. Virchow mentions a child three 
years old whose remarkable brain 
weight amounted to 67.4 ounces. The 
British Med. Jour., Oct. 26, 1872, 
mentions the case of a bricklayer, 
aged thirty-six, who was illiterate, 
and whose brain weight was 67 
ounces. Dr. Rudolph Virchow men- 
tions another case of a person of 
common mind, aged fifty-four, who 
possessed a brain weight of 66.5 
ounces. The Lancet of 1848 men- 
tions a case of a private soldier whose 
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brain weight was 66.5 ounces. The 
British and Foreign Medical Review 
of Oct., 1839, mentions the case of a 
European man, unnoted, whose brain 
weight was 65 ounces. The Ency. 
Brit. mentions the case of an unin- 
tellectual man whose brain weight 
was 64.5 ounces. Flint’s Physiology 
mentions a white soldier, undistin- 
guished, whose brain weight was 64 
ounces. The Zoist, London, of 1852, 
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mentions the case of F. G. Manning, 
a murderer, whose brain weight was 
63.5 ounces. The “Observer,” Bris- 
bane, Australia, 1883, mentions a 
case of a professional gambler, J. H. 
Maddon, whose brain weighed 62.2 
ounces. 

The above are selected out of more 
than a hundred similar cases from 
similar scientific sources, but which 
we cannot give here. 

All of the illustrations given in the 
first part of this article again prove 
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that size alone is not a measure of 
power. 


Dr. Boyd’s table of “Average 
Weights of the Human Body and 
Mind,” compiled from researches 
among the sane, and based on more 
than two thousand post-mortem ex- 
aminations, gives 45.9 ounces as the 
average brain weight of boys from 
seven to fourteen years of age, and 
40.2 ounces as that of boys and 40.1 
ounces of girls from four to seven 
years of age. Yet Gambetta, with 
his small brain of 40.9 ounces, was 
said to be “a lofty, commanding men- 
tal figure, standing out in bold relief 
from the crowd of mediocrities 
which he dwarfs and shadows, the 
foremost Frenchman of his time who 
established his claim to be placed in 
the very front rank of European 
Statesmen, and whose untimely death 
was spoken of as nothing less than 
the sudden extinction of a powerful 
individual force, one of the most 
powerful, indeed, of such forces 
hitherto operating in Europe.” 


What, then, is our conclusion in 
this matter? It is this: First, that 
quality of organization has more to 
do with intelligence, when connected 
with a large or small brain, than mere 
size itself; and, secondly, that dif- 
ferentiation of brain power and the 
development of certain topographical 
areas of the brain serve to prove the 
existence of intellectual, moral, social 
and executive qualities that man pos- 
sesses. 


Thus the theory falls to the ground 
that so many persons have tried to 
substantiate, namely, that Phrenology 
supports the idea that size alone 
gives power and greatness This is 


not the case, and the foregoing facts 
are given with the object of proving 
that as a person’s brain is developed 
anteriorly, superiorly, or posteriorly, 
so he will show interests in these di- 
rections. 
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The Personality of Mrs. Helena Secor Tonjes 


By J. A. Fow.er. 


Women have now decided to or- 
ganize work on their own account. 
They found it would not answer to 
wait for the lords of creation to do 


MRS. HELENA SECOR TONJES 


this for them, though no doubt many 
were willing to do so. There are, in 
consequence of the forward move- 
ment for women, thousands who have 
banded themselves together for the 
benefit of their sisters, and for this 
reason we find that whatever prob- 
lems they take hold of are likely to 
be carried through with particular 
unction. 

As women become more and more 
used to legislative work, their differ- 
ences of opinion will necessarily be 


in evidence, and Republican and Dem- 
ocratic opinions are sure to manifest 
themselves. This is but natural. 

The organization of Mrs. Tonjes is 


Photo by Rockwood 


one that shows keen perceptive 
power, logical ability, coolness in 
times of debate, analytical ability to 
dissect questions of moment, and in- 
tuitive power to see the rational out- 
come of things from justifiable 
causes. 

She has talents which fit her to be- 
come an able speaker, for she can 
hold the interest of her hearers in a 
large and crowded hall, through the 
force of her logic and her strength of 
will. ; 
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She is not one who prefers idleness 
to work, and when the time comes for 
her to give a record of what she has 
accomplished, we believe that she will 
be fully recompensed for her efforts. 

She is not one who can compro- 
mise’ with wrong, and would rather 
suffer personally than give up any 
opinion that she values as truly just. 
Thus her moral sense of justice is 
very precious to her, and she inherits 
some of the old spartan spirit that 
was expressed in the lives of her an- 
cestors. 

Truth for truth’s: sake, knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake, and work for 
a proper attainment of some good 
end, are her individual ideals. 

When recently interviewing the 
subject of our sketch, we made a re- 
mark, which afterwards we learned 
had been made by Professor L. N. 
Fowler, when, as a young lady, 
she was taken by her mother to 
him for a phrenological examination. 
The mother was a practical woman, 
and believed in the the efficacy of 
advice which could be secured 
from this source. The remark 
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we made was: “You should have been 
a boy, instead of a girl.” What was 
meant was this, that Mrs. Tonjes re- 
ceived from her father a remarkable 
inheritance of energy, force and ex- 
ecutive power, which she _ could 
naturally use to good effect in work 
designed and carried out by man. 

Fortunately, as one of our previous 
remarks states, women have become 
tired of waiting for men to cudgel 
their cause and legislate for them, and 
as a result we have a strong person- 
ality like Mrs. Tonjes working for 
the unfoldment of women’s minds 
and brains. 

She comes from Puritan stock, and 
therefore her desire to raise the 
standard of liberty and peace, some- 
times at the point of the bayonet in 
argument and debate, has forced her 
into the arena of public life. She has 
been the active president for two 
years of the New York Women’s Re- 
publican Club, and has ably filled that 
office. 

Her grandmother was flogged in 
olden times in the streets of Provi- 
dence for daring to speak in public. 


Native Swedish 


Traveling Phrenologists. 


By TuHerr TEACHER, W. E. Youncguist, STOCKHOLM. 


On the oth of August, 1902, the 
first public lecture was held by the. 
writer in Stockholm. At this time 
there was not a single page of printed 
matter about the modern system of 
Phrenology to be had in the whole 
kingdom, except a few old books 
printed a good many years ago, with 
the old-fashioned system, with a 
number of organs left out,- and 
these were very rare. For four years 
we have steadily been gaining ground. 
About 450 lectures in all have been 


held by the writer, and over 3,200 
heads examined, while thousands of 
different books and pamphlets have 
been sold or given away, sometimes 
a 35 Ore pamphlet on Phrenology was 
promised free with every ticket 
which only cost 25 Gre (about 6% 
cents ). 

After traveling through many dif- 
ferent parts of Sweden, giving lec- 
tures, the people were eager to learn 
more of Phrenology. Four thousand 
five hundred copies of various books 
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have been sold. 


One question seemed to puzzle the 
friends of Phrenology: “Who will 
take your place?” 


The picture we present to the read- 
ers of Phrenology’s patriarch mes- 
senger all over the world, THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, gives the 
reader evidence enough for the pres- 
ent. And it is with great pleasure 
that I introduce my two best disciples 
for Phrenology’s future promulgation 
in Sweden, Mr. Elis Andersson (who 
stands beside the table) and Mr. Er- 
land Frodin, both from Stockholm 
and natives of Sweden. And now, 
after sending them to the front and 
testing them on the firing-line, after 
finding their work satisfactory by 
traveling personally in these towns 
and cities where they had been, and 
hearing people testify for our noble 
science after a subject being exam- 
ined in public, first by one of them 
and then by myself, and finding that 
with very few exceptions our reports 
were ‘the same, I now feel safe in 
proclaiming their names to all of our 
Phrenological friends as the two 
young men whom I feel safe in 
naming and recommending to the 
Swedish people as my successors in 
the field. Mr. Anderson has traveled 
and given one or more lectures in 
twenty different cities and towns; 
twenty-four lectures have been given 
and hundreds of examinations have 
been made by him. In addition he 
has distributed books and charts about 
Phrenology. He is _ twenty-three 
years old and has a wife and child in 
this city. So has Mr. Frédin, who is 
twenty-five years old and has traveled 
and lectured in thirty different places, 
having given fifty two lectures and 
also made a large number of examina- 
tions and sold a good many books 
during the time until June, 1907. 
They are both very energetic, and 
have received very often the most 
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flattering press notices. 

I also have a good friend of Phren- 
ology in Dr. Henrik Berg, of Stock- 
holm, and Dr. O. T. Axell, of Oster- 
sund, as well as Dr. Helleday, in the 
same city. 

While the literature which I have 
published will continue to be sold all 
over the country by these two lect- 
urers, and through advertisements, I 
can now look .back upon these five 
years’ work with a sense of satisfac- 
tion, in spite of the opposition and 
bitter moments of despair inter- 





Mp. YOUNGQUIST, MR, ANDERSON 
AND MR. FRODIN. 


mingled with the days of triumph 
and success. Phrenology is planted in 
Sweden for all future centuries, and 
I am thankful because I have lived to 
take part in the work. Kind greetings 
to all friends of Phrenology from one 
of its humble advocates in Sweden. 
Thanks to all who have sent a word 
of cheer to us over here in Sweden. 
May Phrenology always find thou- 
sands of friends here in’the future. 
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Biophilism 


By CuHartes Jostan Apams, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


From its position one would sus- 
pect that the sense of smell is to pre- 
side over the process of breathing, as 
the sense of taste is to superintend 
that of swallowing—so far as what 
is taken into the lungs or the stomach 
is concerned—the mouth, with which 
we eat, being the organ of taste, the 
nose, through which we breathe, be- 
ing the organ of smell. 

But a suspicion—using the word in 
a good or a bad sense—has often to 
be modified, as a result of information 
or observation. 

What may be true in the case of 
the natural individual, may not be 
true in the case of the developed or 
warped individual. Many of our en- 
joyments are results of a vicious edu- 
cation or of a defective heredity. 
Either taste or smell may be devel- 
oped in a beneficial or a hurtful direc- 
tion. And this development may be 
transmitted. 

I have in mind the story of a dog, 
belonging to a saloon-man, who was 
frequently treated, that his good sense 
might be shown in refusing the abom- 
inable stuff which was placed before 
‘him. But the time came when he did 
not refuse it. And he was finally an 
illustration of the frightful results of 
bad associations. He came to be as 
fond of the fiery and mind-robbing 
drink which he lapped as was any fel- 
low creature who took it by the lips 
directly. The one who comes to the 
seashore from the mountains turns 
away his head from the salt-meadows, 
offended by their odor. But how 
he who was reared at the edge of the 
sea enjoys that odor, upon returning 
to his old home, after years of ab- 
sence. The.story is told, of Goethe 


that he once called upon Schiller and 
found him sitting by a bureau, a 
drawer of which was open, from 
which came a very offensive smell. 
Goethe peeped into the drawer, and 
was surprised to find it full of rotten 
apples. Mrs. Schiller explained that 
her husband was suffering from a 
pulmonary ailment and needed a 
heavy air. The point now is that, as 
his wife asserted, he had come to en- 
joy a scent that is naturally disagree- 
able. 

As the whole mouth is not sensi- 
tive to taste, so the whole nose is not 
sensitive to smell. There is a place in 
the nose known as the regio olfacto- 
ria, in which there are little append- 
ages. It is through these that one 
has the sensation of smell—in the case 
of man and the mammalia generally. 
The regio olfactoria ts much larger in 
the case of some of the mammalia 
than it is in the case of man. In this 
regard it may be enough to simply 
mention the mole, the elephant and 
the dog. It is interesting to know 
that the olfactory nerve is the most 
prominent of the sense nerves in the 
system of the nerves of the mamma- 
lia. It has a ganglion of its own. 
It would be entertaining and profita- 
ble to follow this nerve in the case of 
any one of the mammalia mentioned. 
But in doing so there would be in- 
trenchment on the province of the 
comparative anatomist. The same in- 
trenching would take place in follow- 
ing this nerve, and in dwelling upon 
its organ, in thé case of birds, rep- 
tiles and still lower forms of life. He 
who is at all familiar with birds 
knows that they have no external or- 
gan of smell. They scent through 
holes in their bills. As closely as 
taste and smell are associated in man, 
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and in all the higher animals, they 
seem to be more closely associated in 
the fish. But there can be no doubt 
that the fish knows the constituents 
of the water which it _ breathes, 
through the sense of smell,. as the 
man does those of the air which he 
breathes. The smell-organ of the 
frog consists of two openings within 
the mouth. In certain insects the or- 
gan of smell is in the antennae. Man 
shares the sense of smell, as he does 
his other senses, whenever they are 


necessary to the environment, with 


his lower fellow sentient creatures. 

But, as there is a condition neces- 
sary to tasting, so is there one neces- 
sary to smelling. A thing to be tast- 
ed must be liquid. A thing to be 
smelled must be gaseous. Did not the 
lump of sugar melt in the child’s 
mouth it would not be tasted. The 
melting may be slow or rapid, or 
slight or abundant, but it must be 
or there cannot be taste. There is 
neither taste nor scent to marble, 
because, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it neither liquefies nor gasi- 
fies It might not taste did it liquefy ; 
it might not smell did it gasify—for 
all liquids do not taste and all gases 
do not smell ; but no matter how taste- 
ful or odorous it might be, the fact 
would not be revealed independently 
of its in one case liquefying or in the 
other gasifying. There are more 
tastes and smells in a given room, its 
contents being the same, when it is 
hot than when it is cold; there are 
more tastes and smells in nature in 
the summer than in the winter. Why? 
Because the tendency of heat is to 
liquefy and gasify. 

The tendency of a gas is to spread 
and rise. . This tendency seems to be 
much more pronounced in gases 
which are not hurtful and pleasant 
than in those which are hurtful and 
not pleasant. I used to pass frequent- 
ly a great coffee-browning establish- 
ment. For blocks the air was full of 
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the fragrance of that berry. Near it 
excavations were being made. I 
looked into these from an elevation. 
They were damp. There had been 
heavy rains, which had been followed 
by great heat. In the excavations were _ 
pools of green water. They must 
have been emitting stenches. I could 
see passersby glancing towards them 
with disgust and hurrying on. But 
while, where I. was, I could smell 
the coffee, I could not smell the efflu- 
via of the puddles. In the interest of 
contentment, Epictetus says some- 
thing to the effect that the tramp is 
the more healthy because he lives 
nearer nature—this nearness includ- 
ing sleeping on the ground. His 
thought is sensible. But his illustra- 
tion is defective. The one who lies on 
the ground is subject to disagreeable 
smells which the one lying further up 
does not experience, and injurious ex- 
halations from the earth are common- 
ly indicated by disagreeable smells. 
Those in the tropics who sleep far up 
in the trees are less apt to be victims 
of fevers than those who sleep on the 
ground. 

Taste and smell, when most thor- 
oughly differentiated, are not farther 
apart than their organs. We speak 
of the taste of, say, peppermint candy. 
Is it not as well a smell? It is true 
of each of the senses that the more 
essential the thing upon which it 
passes the less the thing has of the 
characteristics which is recognized. 
There is little taste to bread, butter 
and meat. There is no taste to pure 
water. It is just as true that there is 
no smell to pure air. I have pointed 
out how taste and the somatic de- 
sire, or disgust, are often confounded. 
The same confounding frequently 
takes place with regard to the so- 
matic desire, or disgust, and smell. 
One does not smell the air which lacks 
invigorating power, though we are 
apt to say that its smell is unsatisfac- 
tory. It is not the presence, but the 
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absence, of something which makes it 
unpleasant. It may be invigorating 
and not smell satisfactorily. No one 
will say that the smell of a tannery 
is pleasant—no one, at least, who has 
. not spent time in a tannery. But I 
once knew a vigorous old man who 
attributed his health and his age to 
his having been apprenticed to a tan- 
ner, under the advice of a physician, 
when he was a youth. Then there are 
scents which are not unpleasant which 
come from things that increase the 
invigorating qualities of the atmo- 
sphere; for instance, the scent of io- 
dine in the air of the open sea, and 
ozone. 


It is often said that a scent cannot 
be remembered. One must look into 
his own memory to conclude whether 
this be true. There can be no doubt 
that a scent can be recognized. On 
the rectory lawn I was, some days 
ago, trimming some old shrubbery. 
On a sudden I had some of the scenes 
and experiences of my boyhood arise 
to my mind. Why? I had been in- 
fluenced by a scent—that of the stem 
of a shrub, which is as fragrant as 
the dark bud, with exactly the same 
fragrance. With such a bud between 
the palms of my hands, my fingers 
crossed, and my nose at the aperture 
between my thumbs, when I was a lad, 
I would walk over the homestead 
lawn, supremely happy. The scent 
awakening memories, must it not be, 
also, somewhat remembered ? 


The truth would seem to be that a 
sensation of smell, perceived, remains 
in the memory less certainly than a 
sensation of any other sense. Of 
course, where there is no idea there 
is no remembrance. And that an idea 
of a smell is formed with difficulty 
is evident from the fact that there is 
no word—an embodiment of an idea 
—for smell, excepting such as pleas- 
ant or offensive—which may as well 
be applied to an experience through 
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any other sense. In the region of 
taste, we speak of sweet or sour, salt 
or bitter, apart from the thing tasted. 
It is not so in the region of smell. 
We speak of the individual thing— 
the rose, the cabbage, the onion. 
Scents may be spoken of as special, 
natural and acquired. A thing may 
be pleasant or unpleasant to an indi- 
vidual of a species which is unpleas- 
ant or pleasant to an individual of an- 
other species. My dog goes to great 
trouble to reach the carrion between 
which and myself I put all the space 
possible. Through his nostrils he en- 
joys what is abhorrent to me through 
the same avenues of approach. He 
who studies flies must do so at the 
expense of great suffering through 
his sense of smell. In their brilliance 
they are fond of putridity. Go among 
the flowers and the weeds and note 
how different ones of them are vis- 
ited by the peculiarities of different 
species of insects. This comes of the 
individual of each species being at- 
tracted by a special odor of an indi- 
vidual of each species. Every indi- 
vidual of every species of sentient 
beings has its natural preferences in 
the region of scents as it has in the re- 
gions of other sensations. It may, 
also, have acquired preferences. These 
are apt to go with acquired tastes. 
The dog which has learned to eat or 
drink something which is not natural 
to it as a food or a beverage will give 
signs of pleasure upon scenting that 
food or beverage. Charles Dudley 
Warner tells of coming down the 
Rhine on a boat carrying Limburger 
Cheese. There were passengers from 
Limburgh. They enjoyed the scent, 
but it was not the same with others. 
One of them said: “It would take 
a merciful God to forgive that smell.” 
The one making this remark was not 
educated as were the Limburgans. 
The superiority of the lower animal 
to man in the regard of the sense of 
smell is so marked that there is not 
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need that it be long dwelt upon. 
Through the reaches of space the buz- 
zard will come to where the body of 
the man or the deer has fallen. It 
would be interesting to know at how 
great a distance the flea or the mos- 
quito scents its victim. In the old 
days on the plains the horseman de- 
pended upon the nostrils of his horse 
to give warning and to locate the In- 
dian. The length of a whole city, 
and through countless footsteps, the 
dog traces his master, as he does the 
game in the fields or the forest. Al- 
low the trained bloodhound to scent a 
bit of the clothing of the criminal, 
and he will run the criminal down. 
Though in what regard it is in- 
ferior to any other of the senses, as a 
yielder of knowledge, the sense of 
smell is not to be despised. Watch 
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an apothecary. at work and you will 
see that it is constantly serving him. 
The same is more fully true in the 
And in business 
and manufacturing, also, this sense is 
a valuable assistant. The lighters of 
great public buildings with gas em- 
ploy “smellers,” paying so much for 
each leak found. So engaged, it is 
said that there are those who make 
good wages.. This statement is from 
the London World. The same paper, 
in the same connection, says that 
Queen Alexandra’s favorite per- 
fumery is violet. It states, also, that 
before a bottle is submitted to her it 
has to be passed upon by seven “pro- 
fessional smellers.” 

Could a man have the nose of a dog 
what a “smeller” he would make! 


The Experience of Eve. 


A STORY. 
By EtruHet Rosinson. 


Eve and Rosalie stood facing each 
other before the great hall mirror of 
a New York house. And this was 
how it happened: 

Rosalie was dusting the table legs 
at home two weeks earlier. “Rosa- 
lie,” iterated a gentle tone which indi- 
cates that one has been good and that 
it is one’s mother who is speaking. 
“Rosalie, you have proved yourself 
a very useful and thoughtful little 
girl since we have been without Hat- 
tie. Father is going to New York for 
a week on business and” —here 
mother’s eyes looked mysterious— 
“how would you like to go with him?” 

Rosalie clapped her hands. Before 
this the compliment had seemed rather 
dubious when mother had said her 
little fingers were just made to dust 
the table legs—but New York!— 
Rosalie was glad about her fingers 
now. 


And so Rosalie went to New York 
with her father. She fed the squir- 
rels in Central Park and shuddered 
when the hippopotamus opened his 
mouth. She looked from the top of 
Sixty Wall Street, crossed Brooklyn 
Bridge and rode in the Subway. She 
helped to save Tinker Bell and flung 
her violets to that other—Peter Pan. 

But some days father had business 
—and then he left Rosalie behind at 
Miss Lake’s boarding house. Now, 
of course, any one knows that when 
one is nearly eight, one doesn’t get 
lonesome for one’s mother in just a 
week. Mother has soft hands— 
laughing eyes—and—but one isn’t go- 
ing to cry—no, surely not; but per- 
haps there may be a letter on the hall 
table beneath the mirror. One may 
have overlooked it, so it is well to go 
back occasionally and observe again. 
That was what Rosalie did. But the 
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mirror reflected two little girls, yel- 


low-haired Rosalie and dark-eyed 
Eve, who was quite a big girl, Rosa- 


lie judged, though she was very thin. 


Her brown eyes looked sympathetic- 
ally on the younger one’s disappoint- 
ment. 

Eve had to wash and wipe dishes, 
and when they were finished she was 
obliged to run errands, or to sit in the 
hall and tend the door. The older 
maids sometimes scolded Eve, al- 
though she was not a maid at all, but 
Miss Lake’s niece. 

Even if one is not lonesome one 
doesn’t care to go to one’s room alone 
—always—a lump in one’s throat is 
troublesome—so Rosalie looked wist- 
fully at Eve. 

“Didn’t you get any letter?” asked 
Eve. 

“No—I thought—my mother — 
would write me a letter,” choked 
Rosalie. 

“Don’t go back to your room,” said 
Eve, slipping her arm around Rosa- 
lie’s shoulder. “Sit here on the stairs 
with me.” 

The two little girls sat on the sec- 
ond step. Rosalie leaned back against 
Eve. Her eyes were bright with won- 
der. “Do you think you could tell a 
story?” she queried softly. 

Then Eve was in her element. Her 
pale cheeks glowed. Eve’s eyes al- 
ways glowed. 

“What kind do you like—a story 
of common, everyday people, or a 
fairy story?” : 

“Oh, a fairy story!” 
Rosalie, and so Eve began: 

“In the beautiful country of Fairy- 
land there are many kinds of fairies. 
The fire-fairies live among the coals 
when the fire is nearly out, and the 
ashes are rose-colored trimmed with 
down. They are about three inches 
high and the prettiest fairies you can 
imagine. They have black hair and lit- 
tle gowns that gleam like flame. They 


exclaimed 
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wear tiny black girdles, and crowns 
like a wreath of sparks, but those with 
golden hair wear black, with girdles 
of pure gold.” 

“And do they have black crowns?” 
inquired Rosalie. 

“Yes, a rim of black sparkles—and 
then there are fire-cracker fairies who 
come on the Fourth of July.” 

“Do they have Fourth of July in 
Fairyland ?” 

“Yes, every week; and these fairies 
are funny little Chinamen with long 
cues, and they make a great deal of 
noise.” 

“I know—people light the cues!” 
cried Rosalie. 

“Then,” continued Eve, “they have 
frost fairies, with the bluest eyes, and 
silver-gold hair crowned with dia- 
monds, and their dresses glisten like 
shining lace. But the best of all are 
the Christmas-tree fairies. They are 
robed in the softest of rainbow colors, 
and they fly with wings like a candle 
flame, and stars are in their hair. 
There is one great star at the top of 
the Christmas tree, and the fairies 
join hands and circle around this one 
bright star.” 

“Ts it the Star of Bethlehem?” ven- 
tured Rosalie. 

“No,” replied Eve. “Angels are 
around the Star of Bethlehem, and it 
is up in Heaven.” 

“And is Heaven like Fairyland?” 
queried Rosalie’s trustful voice. 

“Oh, no. It is much—much more 
beautiful—soft hands—and eyes that 
are kind—and the sweetest smile “i 

Then Rosalie knew that Eve’s 
mother was in Heaven and was her 
Heaven—for the way Eve spoke 
meant that it was her mother. Eve did 
not cry—she stared vacantly ahead— 
she was used to it. Rosalie sobbed 
on Eve’s shoulder, but just here the 
postman’s whistle was heard, and it 
was Eve’s business to take the mail 
from the little iron box and lay it on 
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the hall table. There was a fat envel- 
ope directed in the precious hand- 
writing—and for Rosalie. 


That evening Rosalie unfolded a 
plan. ; 

“Father,” she said, “we need an- 
other Hattie at home to do little 
things, but mother can’t find one. 
Couldn’t we take Eve home with us. 
Then she could tell me stories.” 

“Perhaps Miss Lake is not willing 
to spare Eve.” 

“But we could ask, and we could 
write to mother about it,” persisted 
Rosalie; “and, father, Miss Lake is 
sorry she can’t afford to do more for 
Eve. Perhaps she would be glad to 
let Eve come to our home.” Rosalie 
was anticipating an endless procession 
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of fairies. 

The result of it was that father 
brought back two little girls instead 
of one. At home the firelight showed 
soft, gleaming hair—brown eyes with 
the sweet lovelight in them—while 
mother’s left arm was around Eve and 
her right around Rosalie. 

N. B.—The character of Rosalie 
showed diligence, sympathy, thought- 
fulness for her mother and her friend, 
Eve; industry in doing work for her 
mother, which enabled her to go to 
New York with her fathér as a re- 
ward; while the characteristics of 
Eve were patience, self-forgetfulness, 
steadfastness and devotion to her 
work. She was like a second Cinder- 
ella, she bore the scoldings of the 
maids without a murmur.—Ed. P. J. 


Science of Health. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. MILter, M. D. 


TECHNICAL WORLD. 

If ink is spilled on a carpet cut a 
lemon in two and rub on the stain. 
Rub hard and then, using a stiff 
brush, wash in several waters. If still 
a little stain is left let it soak in milk 
an hour or two and rinse in water 
again, and the stain will disappear. 
First washing in vinegar and water, 
and then in soap and water will re- 
move ordinary ink stains.—Florence 
Dill, Felton, Del. 

To renew oilcloth which has begun 
to lose its shiny surface melt a little 
glue in a pint of water ; let it stand on 
the stove until dissolved. Wash the 
oilcloth well and let it dry. Then go 
over the whole thing carefully with 
a flannel dipped in the glue water. 
Choose a dry day for the work and 
do not use the oilcloth till the next 
day and you will find it. “good as 
new.” 


Fish Have Sore THROAT. 

Reports from Harrisburg, Penn., 
state that sore throat is epidemic 
among the young trout of the State 
Fish Hatcheries of Pennsylvania. At 
the Corry hatchery 1,500,000 have 
died in the last two weeks. At the 
Spruce creek hatchery nearly one- 
third of the entire stock is gone. The 
disease has broken out at the Belle- 
fonte hatchery. The young fish at the 
Wayne county hatchery are showing 
signs of uneasiness, a sign which often 
precedes sore throat. 

The report states that the cause of 
the diseases is unknown, but it is prob- 
ably due to snow water getting into 
the spring water in unusual quantities 
and thus reducing the quantity of oxy- 
gen. 

Now if fish can get sore throat at 
the State fish hatcheries where they 
are under constant and close observa- 
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tion, what is to hinder fish in any 
other water from getting it, and who 
can tell how many of the fish caught 
and shipped to market are diseased. 
If fish die from sore throat, why may 
it not be a cause of disease and death 
in people who are devouring the dead 
carcasses of fish by the million every 
month. 

A BILL TO PREVENT PROCREATION OF 

CERTAIN CRIMINALS. 

“A bill now before the Indiana 
Senate provides for the sterilization 
of confirmed criminals, idiots, im- 
beciles, and those guilty of the crime 
of rape. The bill has already been 
passed by the House. According to 
the bill, each institution in the State 
intrusted with the care of confirmed 
criminals, idiots, rapists, and im- 
beciles, is to appoint upon its staff 
two surgeons, whose duty it shall be, 
in conjunction with the chief phy- 
sician of the institution, to examine 
the mental and physical condition of 
such inmates as are recommended by 
the institutional physician and board 
of managers. If, in the judgment of 
this committee of experts and the 
board of managers, procreation is in- 
advisable, and there is no probability 
of improvement of the mental condi- 
tion of the inmate, it shall be lawful 
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for the surgeons to perform such 
operation for the prevention of pro- 
creation, as shall be decided safest and 
most effective. It is established that 
the consultation fee to the experts 
shall not exceed three dollars in any 
one case.” 


Why not include in this list crimi- 
nals, highway robbers, bandits and 
every thief that draws a pistol or. at- 
tempts to kill all who detect and arrest 
who are taken in the act of stealing? 


The government’s search for valua- 
ble foodstuffs pays. Macaroni wheat 
imported from Prussia at a cost of 
$10,000 annually, yields $10,000,000. 
Sorghum was brought from China in 
1864 at a cost of $2.00. That na 
tion’s source of income from that crop 
is $400,000,000 annually. 


The increase has been not only ab- 
solute, but relative to the population, 
namely 21 3-5 per cent., during a 
period when the population increased 
only 6% per cent. The per capital 
consumption has greatly increased, 
and has reached an annual expendi- 
ture of $93.15 for each family of five 
persons, while the Bureau of Labor 
gives $749 as the average family’s an- 
nual income. 


The Infuence of Will on Character. 


By GreorGeE MARKLEY. 


THE “COMMANDING PERSONALITY.” 

“When we say of a man, ‘He has 
a commanding personality, we sum 
up in a short phrase a total of ele- 
ments or qualities, some perhaps dis- 
coverable in their outward action, but 
more of which are indefinable. The 
composing elements are so blended, 
like the several notes involved in the 
expression of a musical chord, that 
while we are moved by the total ef- 


fect, we are unable to analyze the 
units out of which the composite 
whole is derived. This indefinable 
thing, the ‘human personality,’ is in 
all the affairs of life the most power- 
ful factor. It is in a large measure 
the secret of the orator’s influence, 
the politician’s triumph, and the busi- 
ness man’s success.”—Lyman J. Gage, 
Magazine section, Pittsburg Sunday 
“Post,” last winter. 
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This from an able man, and a suc- 
cessful financier ; and who at the time 
he was appointed Secretary of the 
. United States Treasury, a few years 
ago, was considered one of the fore- 
most bankers in Chicago. 


A success, in a financial way, with 
all that is implied in the life of a suc- 
cessful business man, and a success- 
ful cabinet officer, of the Govern- 
ment. 


He is unable to analyze in a gen- 
eral way the leading traits of a man 
who “has a commanding person- 
ality.” He says: “We sum up in a 
short phrase, a total of elements or 
qualities, some perhaps discoverable 
in their outward action, but more of 
which are undefinable, . . . . we are 
unable to analyze the units out of 
which the composite whole is de- 
rived.” In a word, Mr. Gage says 
that Human nature cannot be 
analyzed. Ask any person who has 
made a conscientious study of man, 
in the light of phrenology for a few 
months, and hear what he will say. 
His only answer would surely be that 
he believed that Mr. Gage was labor- 
ing under a great mistake. Floua- 
dering about in a morass of opinions 
and conclusions, and the quicksands 
of a judgment based upon the in- 
efficiency and utter fallacy of the 
teachings of the old school mental 
philosophers and _ metaphysicians 
which he, no doubt, studied at col- 
lege, and finding this school of men- 
tal philosophy impractical in its ap- 
plication in discovering the mental 
elements, which combine in the mak- 
ing-up of a man, in possession of a 
“commanding personality,” he dis- 
poses of the whole question, in the 
following manner: “The composing 
elements are so blended, like the sev- 
eral notes involved in the expression 
of a musical chord, that while we are 
moved by the total effect, we are un- 
able to analyze.”—the leading char- 
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acteristics of the individual, no matter 
how strongly they may be expressed. 
And yet, to the Phrenologist, these 
“units out of which the composite 
whole is derived,” are as plain to his 
mind as the noonday sun on a cloud- 
less day, is to his physical eye. 


This “commanding personality,” is 
nothing more, nothing less, than what 
is spoken of_as WILL. Now then, 
this WIIL may show its influence in 
the financial arena; and will do so, 
provided that a large Firmness is as- 
sociated with a dominating talent, for 
making and hoarding up money and 
the acquisition of property, “other 
things being equal.” The business 
man who goes to the top, or is suc- 
cessful in becoming the richest man 
in the community, must necessarily 
be in possesion of the greatest amount 
or highest degree of financial talent, 
backed up by a strong development 
of the Organ and Faculty of Firm- 
ness. 


Following is the analysis of this 
“commanding personality” of the suc- 
cessful business man in a general 
way. Financial Talent—a domina- 
ting development of Acquisitiveness, 
along with an amply developed In- 
tellect, Perceptive and Reasoning Fac- 
ulties; Executive ability—a good de- 
gree of Destructiveness and Comba- 
tiveness and a strong development of 
Firmness; supported by an average 
growth of Selfesteem,; at least, and a 
normal and healthy development of 
Caution and Hope. 


These, we may say, are the leading, 
correlated, mental “elements or quali- 
ties,’ which largely compose the 
“commanding personality,” of the 
successful man in Finance and trade. 
The foregoing mental conditions, 
when strongly expressed and active, 
in a man, give to that man, a strong 
WILL in business affairs, of some 
kind, and will cause him to be a natu- 
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ral Trader. Perhaps he may have 
taken up a trade, when young, and 
developed into a very good mechanic, 
nevertheless he will be a trader “on 
the side.” I am very well acquainted 
with a man who was, mentally, a near 
approach to the general description 
given above, who was a barber. Just 
as soon as he mastered the rudiments 
of the trade, he started in for himself 
in a shop of his own. He happened to 
locate on a principal street, in a large 
city, close to a factory and mill, where 
a large number of men and _ boys 
were employed. 

Shortly after locating his shop, and 
when quite a young man, he began 
doing a small banking business, by 
discounting, orders for “time,” to the 
employees in the factory or mill, as 
the case might be, who had resigned 
from their positions between pay 
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days. Finally, he began doing a little 
business in real estate, and being suc- 
cessful in a small way, began to 
branch out—taking up larger propo- 
sitions in this business. Hence, in 
about twelve or fifteen years, this man 
was looked upon, as one of the most 
successful real estate men, in the city 
where he lived, and had accumulated 
asnug little fortune. About this time 
he was induced to join one of the 


‘largest real estate combinations in 


his home city, was given a large block, 
of the company’s stock, for relin- 
quishing his office, and working with 
the combine, and though, only about 
fifty years of age, is retired. 

All of which he accomplished 
through his own personal endeavor, 
without any help or “backing” from 
any one. 


Study of Law for Women. 


An Appress GIVEN BEFORE THE WomAN’s LAw CLASS 


OF THE NEw York UNIVERSITY. 


BY JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


In her remarks,.Miss Fowler spoke 
of the usefulness of the Woman’s 
Law Class to women in general and 
to herself in particular. There were 
several reasons why law had appealed 
to her, and she thought that her ex- 
perience might be of use in en- 
couraging others to take up the sub- 
ject with equal zest and earnestness. 

First, then, she had used the 
knowledge that she had gained of 
law in her professional work of 
practical Psychology, in aiding per- 
sons to select the appropriate line 
of law for which they were best 
adapted when they had decided to 
take up the study as a profession. 
It was not enough to give general 
advice only with regard to the study 
of law, but one had to distinguish 
between the various classes or de- 


partments of the subject when en- 
deavoring to make the study practi- 
cal. Thus one person was adapted 
to commercial law as applied to 
business, contracts, etc.; while an- 
other was better adapted to Insur- 
ance and Real Estate, including title 
to Property, Inheritance and the 
looking up of Estates; another to 
Patent Law; another to Brokerage, 
Investments and Speculation; an- 
other to Corporation Law; another 
to International matters, ‘such as 
Consularship; while still another 
was especially adapted to Criminal 
Proceedings. The mind of man was 
able to interpret very often one 
phase of the study, but not another, 
and some knowledge of each was 
eminently necessary to the practical 
psychologist. 
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A knowledge of law had also been 
of use to her in Parliamentary Mat- 
ters, as applied to club life and Leg- 
islative work. As a member of tlie 
Women’s Press Club, and for two 
years Chairman of the Committee 
for Legal Aid to Women Writers, 
and as Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the Portia Club, she 
had found that a knowledge of law 
was particularly interesting and 
necessary in the preparation: of 
monthly and bi-monthly reports; 
and as a member of the New York 
Legislative League, the questions 
there discussed on legal matters 
were much more easily understood 
and interpreted through the knowl- 
edge she had obtained in the Wom- 
an’s Law Class at the University. 

Thirdly, with some knowledge of 
law she was better able to take a 
deeper interest in reading the daily 
press, and to understand legal terms 
with more intelligence than before 
she commenced. her study of law in 
1899. She was surprised to find how 
much more clear her miscellaneous 
reading had become, and how 
phrases, expressions and allusions, 
whose meaning to her were matters 
of considerable mystery before, had 
now become intelligent. She had 
been able to sift the grains of actual 
information from the chaff of gos- 
sip, scandal and triviality in the 
public press, and had been much bet- 
ter able to come to logical conclu- 
sions about things since her teacher 
had encouraged her to study the rea- 
soning of such master minds of the 
profession as Mansfield, Marshall, 
Blackstone and Kent, and resort less 
and less to the proverbial woman’s 
reason: “Because.” She was no 
longer mystified or startled when 
she heard of promissory notes, 
bonds, mortgages, choses in action, 
dower or courtesy, easements or ser- 
vitudes, appurtenances or hereditari- 
ments, or property, corporeal, incor- 
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poreal, personal, fixed or mixed; or 
even of more terrible things such as 
habeus corpus, executions against 
the body, or commissio de lunatico 
inquirendo, or when she read that 
the codifiers or anti-codifiers had by 
turn won or lost the field. It was 
also pleasant no longer to feel her 
senses reel when she saw calfskin 
upon calfskin massed ad infinitum 
on the shelves of law libraries, won- 
dering what they could all mean and 
how they could be classified. 


There were other advantages, 
however, which would accrue to a 
woman who had a knowledge of law. 
She would make a much better cli- 
ent and witness. She might also act 
the good samaritan in an emergen- 
cy, for she would be able to draw 
the will of someone in extremis, 
away from home and _ professional 
advisers, and thereby satisfy a dying 
wish and protect those near and 
dear to the decedant. 

As women were becoming more 
thoroughly educated in the arts, sci- 
ences and professions, she said, the 
more important it was that they 
should be able to handle their own 
legal affairs and assist their own sex 
in looking after their property, busi- 
ness, or even home matters. 

Law, too, was an advantage to 
that large class of women who were 
employed in law offices as_ type- 
writers or stenographers, where 
legal phrases, expressions and forms 
were used. 

To a business woman the compre- 
hension of the principles of law was 
a saving of time and money; also to 
club women who required a knowl- 
edge of Parliamentary Procedure in 
conducting their meetings ; to wom- 
en physicians an acquaintance with 
the principles of Medical Juris- 
prudence was also of value; and -to- 
all women it was not only interest- 
ing, but useful to have a. knowledge 
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of the laws governing the Domestic 
Relations, especially the matri- 
monial estate, and those who wished 
to understand any contingent that 
might arise in regard to their prop- 
erty or personal effects, and almost 
equally to that large contingent of 
women who were unwilling to make 
a marriage contract. 

Shakespeare had often been criti- 
cised for portraying Portia as having 
too great a knowledge of the intrica- 
cies of law, but when we realized, 
she said, that the women of Bo- 
logna were well advanced in the 
study of the arts and sciences, we 
saw that legal knowledge to them 
came as a kind of birthright, and 
ever since then there had been a de- 
sire on the part of women to study 
law. 


It had been absurdly supposed 
that women were lacking in logical 
power; hence the study of law had 
been carefully guarded from any in- 
vasion of the over-ambitious sister- 
hood. But the facilities to-day for 
the study of law by women were 
greater than at any previous time. 


The Woman’s Educational Soci- 
ety had had a successful career, and 
had fostered the Woman’s Law 
Class of the New York University 
for nearly sixteen years, and there 
was no university in the world that 
had offered such facilities for women 
as that of the New York Law Uni- 
versity. London, Berlin and Paris 
were all behind the lead of New 
York in regard to such a class, and 
yet the New York bar was less 
friendly to women than the Univer- 
sity that prepared them. 


Although the New York Woman’s 
Law Class made tio pretensions of 
sending out Bachelors and Masters 
of Law, yet it yearly graduated 
women whose tastes for Constitu- 
tional or Business Law was: in- 
creased to so great an extent that 
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many decided to make a thorough 
study of it. 

She did not study law, Miss Fow- 
ler said, with the purpose of becom- 
ing a practising attorney; neither 
because she wanted to run for Con- 
gress, or because she thought she 
would become more manly in ap- 
pearance, or more masculine in her 
tastes. She abhored masculine 
wotnen as well as effeminate men, 
and was content to be a woman, and 
not even a Bachelor of Law. But it 
was not necessary to be chained toa 
cook book, or the fashion plate, even 
if one were a woman, and Miss Fow- 
ler claimed the privilege of studying 
the whole domain of human knowl- 
edge that would make for the better- 
ment of her mind. 

In closing, she would say to any 
who were thinking of studying law, 
that all were members of one human 
family, and that family was united 
into States and Governments, all 
formed, guided, and_ existing 
through, by, and as the result of 
laws; that without a knowledge of 
these laws a woman was not fitted 
to discharge intelligently her obliga- 
tions towards others, or to protect 
herself from those who through ig- 
norance of the law failed to dis- 
charge their obligations to her; and 
that there was no nobler or more ele- 
vating study, or one taat had a 
greater tendency to make her a 
more intelligent, liberal minded and 
withal a better woman. 

Dr. Emily Kempin -was a true 
benefactress when she had the cour- 
age to come to these shores to teach 
the women of America, not only 
law, but also the lesson of what a 
brave woman could accomplish. 

It was with this thought in her 
mind, and thanks in her heart to all 
who had so courteously and gener- 
ously given their services in the ad- 
vancement of the Law Class for 
women in connection with this great 
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University, that she said God-speed 

to all their undertakings, and ad- 

vised all to bear in mind what 

Phoebe Cary once wrote: 

“T ask not wealth, but power to 
take 

And use the things I have aright. 
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Not years, but wisdom, that shall 
make- 
My life a profit and delight.” 
The above remarks are printed by 
special request from some who were 
present. 


Some Bright Individualities That Have Passed 
From Among Us. — 


The lamentable death of Dr. Wat- 
son, Ian Maclaren, has cast a gloom 
over all countries, many and wide, 
where his works have been read—a 
shadow of personal loss and sorrow. 
He shared alike with all great masters 
in Scotch fiction, as Dr. Talcott Will- 
iams has truly said, a personal devo- 
tion from his readers. 


Dr. Watson was traveling through 
Iowa on April 25th, when he was 
seized with a severe attack of ton- 
silitis. On May 6th he died of blood 
poisoning. Those in the East who a 
few months ago listened to his vigor- 
ous sermons, heard his fascinating 
lectures and readings, or felt the 
hearty clasp of his strong hand and 
the cordiality of his greeting, have 
found it doubly hard to realize his 
sudden call home. 


The personality of Dr. Watson was 
unique. He possessed a magnetic 
personality, a strong intellect and 
large Language, which is easily dis- 
tinguishable by the fullness of that 
organ, and his power to classify facts 
and describe in detail real incidents 
and combine them with imaginary 
ideas, formed a remarkable gift of 
his intellect. 

The late Mrs. McKinley. No one 
who has had the privilege of knowing 
Mrs. McKinley personally, or of 
reading her pathetic experience, can 
help but be touched with the heroism 


that she often displayed through her 
sufferings in assisting her husband in 


i od 





his public work, and it can hardly be 
wondered at that she looked forward 
to the time when his term of office 
would expire and she could claim him 


more individually as her own. The 
devotion of both Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley for each other was equally 
strong. Bereft of their family ties, 
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the oil of devotion burned the bright- 
er and united them together in such 
a fervent tie of affection that nothing 
but death could separate them. 

As a young girl she showed her 
pluck by entering her father’s bank 
as cashier, simply, as the father said, 
to prepare herself, in case of any 
emergency, to earn her own living. 
This example set so practically by 
the girl who became the first lady of 
the land after her marriage, should 
be a lesson to every other girl in the 
country. 





Tue Late Mrs. MCKINLEY 


Mrs. McKinley. wage beautiful and 
attractive as a? young lady, and had 
suitors at every hand, but no one 
filled her eye or stole her heart but 
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one, and that one was William Mc- 
Kinley, then a young lawyer. 

The death-of Mrs. McKinley’s 
mother, and the loss of her two little 
girls, so affected her health that she 
never really recovered from the shock 
she then received. But it is related 
that many a time Mr. McKinley drew 
her back to life just as the embers 
were dying out. 

She possessed large Conjugality 
and a strong social nature, and al- 
though she filled all the duties of the 
mistress of the White House with 
becoming dignity, yet it was her home 
feelings and her domestic instincts 
which made her many warm friends 
wherever she was. 

She was gifted as a scholar, and 
had traveled abroad to perfect herself 
in the languages before she settled 
down in her father’s bank as a bright 
and intelligent cashier. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that when Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley served as cashier in her 
father’s bank as Miss Saxton, the 
young men of Canton were so at- 
tracted by her personality that they 
found it convenient to draw out their 
money in extremely small checks, as 
this necessitated frequent trips to the 
bank. Through all the flutter that 
her presence caused in the place of 
business, Miss Saxton preserved a 
business-like calm. She worked dili- 
gently and learned the business 
thoroughly. She was accurate, quick 
and reliable, and she had the equip- 
ment to take her place in the business 
world and hold her own with men. 
Through it all she clung to the eternal 
feminine. She was. said to have all 
of the virtues and none of the faults 
of the new woman. 


a 
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‘The present! The present is all thou hast for thy sure possessing; 
Like the patriarch’s angle—hold it fast ‘till it gives to thee its blessing.’’ ANON 





YALE GRADUATES FOR ’07. 


WHAT SHALL I BECOME? of the Yale graduates, who numbered 
This is a momentous subject, and over five hundred men, including the 
it is a problem of great importance, Sheffield Scientific School, we are 
for everyone to decide what he shall tempted to pause and ask ourselves: 
become. Wher we look at the picture Where will these men be distributed? 
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What will they become? Are they 
aware of their individual talents? 
Will three hundred become lawyers 
and two hundred scientific engineers, 
builders, teachers and professors of 
science ? eictg 

Of lawyers the world is full al- 
ready, yet there is always room at the 
top for more bright members of the 
bar. 

Among our bright graduates of Y. 
M. C. A. classes the same thought 
presents itself: What are the mem- 
bers going to do, and how will they 
distribute themselves in the world of 
endeavor? Will they all drift into 
their right places? Have they all a 
knowledge of themselves sufficient to 
direct their energies aright? If they 
will take Phrenology as their guide, 
we do not doubt but what the country 
will be richer for their trained minds 
and scholarly attainments. 

Some, no doubt, will slip into busi- 
ness offices and work up as expert 
accountants; some will go out to less 
cultivated sections of the world, like 
the Transvaal’ in Africa, the gold 
mines of Australia, or the cattle 
ranches of the West. Wherever they 
are, they will certainly use their dis- 
ciplined minds and take their habits 
of industry with them if they have 
been conscious of the privileges of 
their Alma Mater, and have not idled 
away their time simply to say that 
they graduated from Yale, Harvard 
or Princeton. 

As this is an age to specialize, we 
would earnestly advise each of these 
hundreds of students to take a course 
at the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, which commences in Septem- 
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ber, so that they may better under- 
stand the workings of their minds 
and increase their usefulness among 
men. If they did so they would find 
the following subjects to be of im- 
mense help to them: 

The Temperaments, which are dealt 
with at some length, as they lie at the 
bottom of correct character reading. 


The Proofs of Phrenology will be 
of immense assistance to all attending 
the lectures, as they demonstrate the 
proof of what the science stands for. 

The Objections to the Science are 
fully discussed, that students may be 
prepared to meet them when they find 
any one using them as arguments 
against the subject. 

The Modern Physiological Re- 
searches of Scientists are explained 
and their harmony with Phrenology 
pointed out. 

The Choice of Pursuits is another 
very interesting and useful topic for 
study, especially in regard to the 
practical side of the subject. 

Brain Dissection according to the 
method adopted by: Gall and Spurz- 
heim, and also that used by modern 
Professors. This is a privilege which 
few other colleges give to their stu- 
dents, and, of course, it forms a very 
interesting department in the work of 
the Institute, and this feature alone 
should attract many to thé Course. 

Personal Hygiene. While this sub- 
ject is treated in other’ institutions, 
it is discussed from a phrénological 
point of view at the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, which makes the 
subject more interesting to the stu- 
dents. 

Ethnology is another increasingly 
intresting subject, as every year 
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people travel around the globe more 
frequently, and to have an intimate 
knowledge of different races and na- 
tional types is most essential in a 
post-graduate course for those who 
have graduated in other lines of 
study. In this department the for- 
eigners who come to our shores are 
discussed and their characteristics ac- 
counted for and pointed out. 

Anthropology is another very ‘inter- 
esting topic, as it treats of the whole 
man from A to Z. 

Heredity is no less valuable a study 
to all who attend the Institute, for 
everyone has inherited traits, and he 
or she naturally desires to know how 
to account for them. Therefore this 
department we recognize as of grow- 
ing value every year. 

Marriage Adaptation and advice 
concerning this subject, which can be 
either used or passed on by the stu- 
dents, forms one unique topic which 
all students seem to enjoy. Yet it is 
a much neglected subject in colleges. 
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There should be a_ post-graduate 
course in this subject in every college 
course, and the time will come when 
this will be the case. 

Elocution and Oratory are subjects 
that are by no means ignored ; in fact, 
they are of value in preparing many 
people in the art of public speaking, 
and even improving one’s voice for 
business or social purposes. 


The Art of Reading Character cor- 
rectly is to some students of more in- 
terest than anything else, especially 
those who have read up and studied 
the other aforementioned subjects. 
Practical demonstrations are en- 
couraged in the class-room on pre- 
pared subjects who are called in for 
the purpose of demonstration, and all 
are supposed to take part in this de- 
partment of the work. It proves not 
only practical, but entertaining. 


For further particulars application 
should be made to the Secretary of 
the Institute by letter or in person. 


Reviews. 


“How to Make a Man.” By Alfred 
T. Story. Published by L. N. Fowler, 
London, and Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. Price 50c. 

This little book of about one hun- 
dred and forty pages has concentrated 
much valuable thought on the devel- 
opment of a man from childhood to 
old age. The writer first begins with 
ideas upon pre-natal preparation and 
continues on the crimes against child- 
hood, the evils of tobacco and its in- 
fluence upon children, smoking among 
boys, duties of marriage, the descrip- 
tion of the true man and true woman, 


the best way to train children, the 
power of women in making men, the 
spiritual essence of life, the impor- 
tance of body-culture, the training of 
the emotions, the building up of a new 
type, and how to cultivate a control- 
ing will, which are some of the 
thoughts that are dominant in this 
book. Mr. Story has seized upon a 
happy combination of topics, and the 
fairness of his criticism on the topics 
introduced, and his excellent way of 
working them out, is quite attractive, 
and we believe will prove to be so to 
many readers in both countries. The 
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price, 50 cts., places it within the 
reach of all who are interested. in this 
subject. 4 

“Ghosts. A Message from the II- 
luminati.” By Dr. Alex. J. McIvor 
Tyndall. Published by the Balance 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. Price 

5 cts. 

This little book is on the subject 
which bears its name, not the wraiths 
of the dead whose restless souls are 
doomed for a certain time to walk 
the earth, like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father; not the astral forms that are 
said to haunt deserted houses and un- 
degenerate spots, but the ghosts one 
meets every day in this practical com- 
mercial age, the ghosts that shake 
hands with you, as it were, in business 
and social intercourse, the ghosts that 
influence your every act, that affect 
your every thought, and determine 
your every spoken word. We are told 
that Ibsen, the great Norwegian 
Psychologist, treats of dead ideas in 
his dramas, and especially in his pow- 
erful and fascinating play called 
“Ghosts,” and the writer of this book- 
let has in mind the discovery of the 
reader’s dead ideas of lifeless cus- 


’ toms, of worn out ethics, of uncon- 
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sidered codes of morals, and unfol- 
lowed rules of conduct, as well as of 
all the accumulation of false concepts 
of the ages which we have generally 
named “tradition.” The writer says, 
on page 17, that “economy, respecta- 
bility and duty are all synonyms for 
the word ‘ghost.’” One phase of 
“world-ghost.” according to the 
writer, is that “it is our duty to suf- 
fer—that life is not meant to be hap- 
py and full of the joy of living, but 
that we are to undergo trials, tribu- 
lations and hardships on earth, in or- 
der that we may enter a place called 
Heaven.” 

Now, while the above may be true 
in some aspects of the term, we need 
to combine with it the brighter reali- 
zation of that which will grow out of 
the suffering or hardship, and not al- 
low a leaden sky of impenetrable 
thickness to surround our horizon. 

Another ghost, according to the 
writer, that haunts us all and makes 
slaves of us, is the ghost of conven- 
tionality. This is certainly a kind of 
ghost that needs to be chastened with 
considerable common sense before we 
can properly recommend it. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PITREN- 
OLOGY. 


The first meeting of the season will 
be held on Wednesday, Sept. 4th, at 


_ 8 o'clock, at 24 E. 22d street. Will all 


members and friends keep that date 
open? Dr. Knox is expected to speak 
among others. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Classes for the instruction of stu- 
dents on the subject of Phrenology 
are being held at the Fowler Institute, 
London, where Mr. Elliott gives spe- 
cial attention to those desiring his 


knowledge and experience in this 
work, both in classes and by private 
instruction, or through the mail. The 
graduates of the Institute meet once 
a month to revive their knowledge of 
Phrenology, and are greatly encour- 
aged by his kind suggestions and 
Phrenological observations. He is 
also engaged in giving Phrenological 
examinations daily, and is often called 
to give lectures before literary socie- 
ties in and around London. Litera- 
ture on Phrenology and Health sub- 
jects can be obtained from L. N. 
Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial Arcade, 
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Ludgate Circus, London. 
THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
INCORPORATED. 

The monthly public meeting of this 
society was held in London on June 
11th, when Mr. John Naylor read an 
interesting paper on “The French 
Character, with a few remarks on the 
French Head.” Mr. James Webb, 
President of the society, occupied the 
chair, and the attendance was remark- 
ably good. 

Mr. Nayler had recently been on a 
visit to Paris and this paper was the 
outcome of his observations of the 
French people from the point of view 
of a Phrenologist. He was surprised 
to find, considering that only twenty- 
one miles divided England from 
France, how greatly the two people 
differed in manners , customs and 
character. The French represented 
an older civilization than the English. 
The civilization of Egypt, Arabia, 
Greece and Rome spread along the 
shores of the Mediterranean and 
reached France. As to modern France 
it had been nurtured on war and mili- 
tarism. There had been five revo- 
lutions in the last hundred years. 
This had had a powerful effect on the 
national character and was reflected 
in the National Anthem of France. 

In regard to French heads, he no- 
ticed that they were decidedly shorter 
and rounder as compared with the 
English. They are full in the tem- 
poral region and the cerebellum is 
generally large. The perceptive fac- 
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ulties are full, particularly Form and 
Order. Eventuality and Comparison 
also very full; Wit fair ; Constructive- 
ness large; Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness both very full. He noticed 
some with small Philoprogenitiveness, 
whilst some were fully endowed in 
this respect. Self-Esteem and Con- 
tinuity were both low. Approbative- 
ness, Inhabitiveness and Friendship, 
all full. Firmness large; Conscien- 
tiousness full; Cautiousness varied, in 
some he found it full to large, whilst 
in others it was small. Veneration 
low; as also Sympathy or Benev..- 
lence. Language full or large. Caus- 
ality, Ideality and Spirituality, or the 
organ of Faith, small to moderate. 
On the whole the French heads which 
he observed he found to be round 
rather than long, the lower margin of 
the brain being always full, the head 
tapering as it rises. The brain was 
not large as a rule. 


A good discussion followed the 
reading of the paper, being opened 
by Mr. William Cox, and continued 
by Mr. C. H. Donovan, Mr. F. R. 
Warren, Mr. George Hart-Cox, Mr. 
James Webb and several others, both 
ladies and gentlemen, 


A hearty vote of thanks was ac- 
corded Mr. Nayler for his excellent 
lecture. 

Mr. Hart-Cox read the heads of 
two French boys, whose mother be- 
ing present, testified to the accuracy 
of the delineations. 


Field Notes. 


Mr. J. T. Miller is located in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. King has been doing some 
Phrenological work in Nashua, O. 

Mr. M. Tope is at Bowerston, O., 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine. 


Mr. H. J. Brown is located at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, Ill, and is engaged in 
Phrenological work. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt and daughter are at 
Painesville, O. 
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Mr. Otto Hatry is in Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Levi Hummel is lecturing on 
Phrenology in Glen Campbell, Pa. 

Mr. Geo. Markley is assistant edi- 
tor of the Phrenological Era, and is 
constantly engaged in promulgating 
Phrenological ideas. 

Mr. V. F. Cooper is engaged in 
Phrenological work in Idaho. 

The Rev. Geo. T. Byland, of Crit- 
tenden, Ky., would be glad to give 
pointers for preachers, and to give 
suggestions and hints along Phreno- 
logical lines that will help on to suc- 
cess. 

C. W. Tyndall is now giving ex- 
aminations in Niles, Mich. 

Owen H. Williams has been in 
Richmond, Va., for several weeks. 

E. J. O’Brien can be seen for ex- 
aminations and lectures for a few 
weeks at Wingham, Ont., Canada. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Yates Center, Kan. 

Prof. Geo. Cozen says: “This is 
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my thirteenth season in Crookston, 
Minn.” 

Geo. A. Lee, M. D., Phrenologist, 
is taking orders for Fowler & Wells 
Co.’s publications in Mansfield, O. 

’R. J. Black is giving examinations 
at Vinton, Iowa. 

H. H. Hinman is again permanent- 
ly located in Fort Worth, Texas. 
TRANSLATION FROM “ENKOPINGSPOS- 

TEN.” 

A Phrenological lecture was held 
on Thursday evening in the Good 
Templars’ hall by Mr. Wm. E. 
Youngquist, from New York, before 
a large audience which filled the 
speakers’ “auditorium.” The speaker 
showed a large number of stereopti-_ 
con views, by which he illustrated the 
principles of Phrenology. After the 
lecture a public examination of a 
stranger resulted in a sketch of his 
character astonishing him and his 
friends. 


Correspondents. 


C. O. W., Lawrence, Mass.—When 
a person has a finely developed head 
and delicate features, we realize that 
such a person has inherited his large 
head from his father or grandfather 
on his mother’s side, while his delicate 
features he must have, inherited from 
his mother or his grandmother on his 
father’s side. Many persons have this 
combination of inheritance. Your 
other question has been answered so 
many times that we will not repeat 
what we have’ said on former occa- 
sions, but refer you to our past cor- 
‘respondence 

L. G., Newark, N. J.—You ask: 
“How am I to improve my memory 
of names?” You can try any system 
of memory training, if you like, and 


there are many which are highly 
recommended ; but, better still, is the 
plan of cultivating individual powers 
of your mind, and you can do this by 
going over the names of people at 
night before you retire to rest, say 
the people you have met during the 
day. Or if you were writing an ar- 
ticle that contained a number of 
names in it, you should recall these 
either as you use them or in alphabet- 
ical order. Each faculty of the mind 
has its memory and recalls particu- 
lars which are interesting to it. Thus, 
Tune remembers harmonies; Calcula- 
tion remembers figures and dates; In- 
dividuality remembers faces; Eventu- 
ality recalls names and events; Caus- 
ality remembers plans of work, etc. 
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J. B., New York.—You ask: “What 
faculties are required to become a 
good typewriter?” There are many 
kinds of typewriters, but to become a 
good, useful, all-round or general 
typewriter, one needs the faculties of 
Order, Eventuality, Individuality, 
Form, Comparison, Locality, Consci- 
entiousness and Firmness. A person 
must be a good observer in order to 
make correct copy, an accurate speller, 
a neat writer; a conscientious and 
painstaking worker, and possess a 
good memory of details. 

PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


Competitions are open freely to all 
who may desire to compete, without 
charge or consideration of any kind, 
and contestants need not be subcrib- 
ers for the Journal in order to be 
entitled to compete for the prizes of- 
fered. 

The prize for July has been award- 
ed to Miss Rebecca Atkins, of Long 
Island, for the best article on “The 
Organ of Conscientiousness.” Notes 
on the prize articles for the last three 
months we hope to give as space will 
allow. As it is now the middle of 
summer, the suggestion given by our 
correspondent on “How to spend a 
summer holiday economically, enter- 
tainingly and beneficially,” may be of 
some service to our readers who do 
not take their holidays until July or 
August. The suggestion was this: 
Two persons who wish to go camping 
can get an outfit (tent, cots and two- 
burner oil stove, with all the minor 
accessories) for a little less than forty 
dollars. By economizing in matinees, 
long gloves, silk petticoats and boxes 
of candy, many girls could afford this 
outlay. With all the preparations 
necessary for such an experiment, the 
place is the next thing that has to be 
thought of. When one takes the train 
out of New York City to Boston or 
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Chicago, one sees dotted about nu- 
merous interesting farm-houses with 
clusters of trees in close proximity. 
Nearly everyone knows someone who 
lives in the country, for country cous- 
ins like to come to the city as much 
as city people. like to visit the country. 
Hence, a relationship is kept up for 
mutual benefit, and it is not difficult 
to hear of a suitable place within 
thirty or fifty miles of New York, or 
any large city. In fact, many farm- 
ers are on the lookout for summer 
boarders or summer campers, where 
exchanges can be made for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned. When the 
place has been selected, and the camp 
once set up, then the pleasure of coun- 
try life begins, and the benefit of 
home-made farm food enjoyed. Be- 
sides this, there is the river to be 
rowed upon, the woods to be ex- 
plored, the hay to be tossed, the vari- 
ous kinds of fruit to be picked, the 
flowers to be gathered, the fish to be 
caught, the neighboring mountains or 
hills to be climbed, if in a hilly dis- 
trict; the mail to be collected from 
the neighboring village every day, 
and the chores to be done where a 
helping hand is always gladly accept- 
ed. Hence, an enjoyable holiday can 
be obtained by either girls or boys 
in this unique and interesting way, 
and the tent, with its fixtires, will be 
good for another season. 


The prize for August will be, for 
the best views on “Diet in Relation 
to Temperament,” with practical rules 
and suggestions for the same. 


The September prize will be for 
“The best true story of the sagacity 
and intelligence of any animal.” 


The competition for October will 
be for the best story of “How a sum- 
mer holiday was spent.” 


For November the prize competi- 
tion will be for the best Christmas 
story, to contain not more than one 
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thousand words. 
The competition for December will 
be for the best New Year’s poem. 
All manuscript must be received on 
or before the first of each month, and 
should be written on one side of the 
paper gnly, and in ink. The prize 
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winners will be given a year’s sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, or one of the books men- 
tioned on page 31 (the January is- 
sue). 

We hope that we may have a good 
competition every month. 


Study. 


Geo. W. NoLanp. 

On city streets, in public places, 
We all may scan the sea of faces ; 
Marred by the scars of battles fought, 
Lined by the stress of anguished 

thought. 
Lit by the gleam of the soul’s own ray, 
The faces that pass us every day. 
The large, strong face of hardihood, 


Depraved, deformed ones, loathing ~ 


good, 

The smirking, complaisant face of 
ease, 

The bloated, blotched one of disease ; 

Seductive faces that woo to love, 

The spiritual fit for the kingdom 
above, 

The lewd face, lurid with fires of lust, 

And others we feel we may safely 
trust ; 

Faces whose smile is a benediction, 

And those whose frown is a maledic- 


tion. 

The wrinkled and sallowed face of 
the old; 

The contracted face of the lover of 
gold. 


The face of mercy, the face of greed, 

And those that are pinched through 
want and need. 

The winning faces that memory 
haunts, ‘ 

Courageous faces that nothing daunts, 

Faces of childhood with laughter 
abloom, 

Bearing no shadow their sunshine to 


gloom. 
Not two faces alike we find, 
All are made different by their mind. 
And so their history we read, 
Replete with the good or the evil 
deed. 
Shall you and I in our hearts con- 
demn 
Our fellow creatures, our fellow men? 
In feature and life so different we 


know, 

Whose is the fault, who made them 
so? 

And now at the dawn of this bright 
New Year, 

’*Tis ours to decide how our face shall 


appear ; 
The past is past, it has fled and gone— 
We cannot erase what is wrote there- 


on, 

But the New Year’s page is unstained 
and white, 

What of the record we there must 
write? 

Shall it be blurred with stain and 
crime, 

Or by deeds of sacrifice made 
sublime ? 

Let us weed out the evil, and Truth’s 
seeds sow, 

Where Sin is uprooted and good will 
grow ; 

So at the end of Nineteen and seven 
(1907), 

We shall be nearer the gateway of 
Heaven. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm ‘of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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— CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City—Always contains some good 
thought on character; also valuable 
ideas on health culture. 

“The Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—Contains further notes on 
the recent Phrenological Convention 
held at Bowerston, O. 

“The Phrenologist,” London.— 
Price one penny.—The above named 
is the organ of the British Phrenolog- 
ical Society, Incorporated, and con- 
tains an article on “Fhe West Ham 
Scandal,” by Mr. James Webb, the 
President of the B. P. S. A report 
is also given of Mr. Geo. Hart-Cox’s 
lecture on “The Practical Application 


of Phrenology.” “Acquisitiveness 
and Insanity” is the heading of an- 
other article; all of which are well 
worth any one’s time to read. 

“Education, Boston, Mass.—Con- 
tains an article on “Accuracy in 
Mathematics and Science,” by Chas. 
Edward Tilley, and another on “Ac- 
curacy from the Point of View of a 
Psychologist,’ by Professor Thorn- 
dyke, of Columbia University; and a 
third on “The Vocation of a Teach- 
er,” by Wm. H. P. Faunce, President 
of Brown University, Providence. 

“American Motherhood,” Coopers- 
town, N. Y.—Contains an article on 
“One Cause of Backwardness in 
Children,” by John Spargo; another 
on “Our -Boys,” by Nellie Hawks, 
both of which are useful contributions 
to this magazine. 

“The Canadian Statesman,” Bow- 
manville, Ont.—Contains an article 
on “Common Errors of the Careless 
Speaker”; also one on “When and 
What to Read”; another on “Hints 
on Lumbago” and “Health Hints.” 

“The American Review of Re- 
views,” New York.—Has always 
something of interest in its pages to 
satisfy the most critical mind. Its 
illustrations are fine and valuable for 
reference as well as from a historical 
point of view. 

“St. Louis Democrat,” St. Louis, 
Mo.—Contains an article, with a por- 
trait, of the late Mrs. Ida McKinley, 
with many incidents concerning her 
early married life. 








“The Literary Digest,” New York. 
—A recent number contains a portrait 
of the Czarina of Russia and her in- 
fant son; also a picture of Mme. Lil- 
lian Nordica, who desires to form a 
school of music on the Hudson sim- 
ilar to one organized on the Continent 
at Baireuth, with a staff of the best 
European instructors. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine,” Chi- 
cago, Ill—Contains an article on 
“The History of Vegetarianism,” by 
the Rev. Henry S. Clubb. One de- 
partment is on “Physical Education,” 
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with suitable illustrations. Yet an- 
other article on the subject of “Sleep- 
ing Out of Doors,” by one who has 
tried it. 

“The Book News Monthly,” Phila , 
Pa.—Contains an excellent article on 
“A Day in the Haunts of Scott”; 
also one on “The Sleepy Hollow in 
the Twentieth Century,” and a third 
on “In Kingsley-Land,” by May El- 
lis Nichols. These articles are pro- 
fusely illustrated, and are interesting 
from an artistic as well as an histor- 
ical point of view. 


Publishers Department. 


Lantern Slides. A set of fifty Lan- 
tern Slides suitable for stereopticon 
lectures on Phrenology. $50. Double- 
burner Oil Lantern, $25. Express 
collect. 

Life and Labors of Dr. Francois J. 
Gall, Founder of Phrenology, and his 
Disciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim. By 
Charlotte Fowler Wells. Price, 40 
cents. 

Lectures on Man. A series of 21 
Lectures on Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England 
(1860), many of which are now out 
of print and can only be had in this 
volume. By L. N. Fowler. Price, 
$1.50—4s. 

Phrenological Game. “The Perfect 
Man.” This introduces Phrenology 
into a new Game on the same basis 
as the old and well-known game of 
“Authors.” <A card game giving in- 


struction and amusement. Price 25 
cents. 
Measures. Used to measure the 


circumference of the head, or the dis- 
tance from ear to ear, over any part 
of the head, in handsome case. Price, 
50 cents. 

Self-Study Essential to Mental Im- 
provement and Development and to 


Personal Success. H. S. Drayton, 
M.D. Price, 10 cents. 


The Science of Mind Applied to 
Teaching. Including the Human 
Temperaments and their influence 
upon the Mind; the analysis of the 
Mental Faculties, and how to develop 
and train them; the Theory of Edu- 
cation in the School; and Methods of 
Instruction and School Management. 
By U. J. Hoffman. 379 pages. 190 
illustrations. Price, $1.50—6s. 


Wells’ New Descriptive Chart. For 
giving a Delineation of Character ac- 
cording to Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy. For the use of Practical 
Phrenologists. 56 pages. 42 illus- 
trations. By S. R. Wells. Paper 
cover, 25 cents—Is. Id. 


Work of Phrenology in Education, 
with Addresses delivered before the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
October, 1900. Price, 10 cents. 


The Will, Its Nature and Educa- 
tion. J. W. Shull. toc. 


Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenoio- 
gy. A new book. Bright, attractive, 
symmetrical style, at times rising to 
the plane of eloquence and melody. 
Is one of the best books for general 
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reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustra- 
tions rarely found in the literature 
relating to the subject. Some descrip- 
tions of the faculties are unsurpassed. 
No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introduc- 
tory book to the more careful study 


of the subject. 200 pages. Price, 
25 cents—Is. 
What Is Phrenology? By Nelson 


Sizer, with addresses delivered before 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
1892. 10c. 

Comparative Physiognomy, Or Re- 
semblances between Man and Ani- 
mals. By James W. Redfield, M.D. 
334 pages. Illustrated with 330 en- 
gravings. Price, cloth, $2.00—10s. 
6d. 

This is a standard work, and car- 
ries the subject of Physiognomy into 
the field of similarity between men 
and animals. It points out the re- 
semblances of human beings to beasts 
and birds, and of the people of vari- 
ous nations to certain animals, the 
points being made subjects of illus- 
tration. 

Expression: Its Anatomy and Phi- 
losophy. With the original Notes and 
Illutsrations by the author, Sir 
Charles Bell, and additional Notes 
and Illustrations by Samuel R. Wells. 
12mo, 200 pp., 77 illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Family Gymnasium. Contain- 
ing the most improved methods of 
applying Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kin- 
esipathic and Vocal Exercises to the 
Development of the Bodily Organs, 
the Invigoration of their Functions, 
the Preservation of Health; and the 
Cure of Disease and Deformities. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. 215 pages, 42 
illutstrations. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Health by Exercise. By Geo. H. 
Taylor, M.D: Price, $1.50—6s, 

Dr. Taylor’s manual does away 
with all apparatus, which necessarily 
costs money and requires room, even 
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if it were desirable. It equips a man 
with knowledge of his needs, and 
shows exactly what kinds of manipu- 
lation and movement particular dis- 
orders and affections require. - It is 
so clear and minute in its descrip- 
tions of methods and results, that any 
reader may make practical use of its 
teachings. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Devel- 
opment, or How to Acquire Plump- 
ness of Form and Strength of Limbs. 
Illustrated. By W. Milo. Price, 10 
cents—6d. 

New Gymnastics for Men, Women 
and Children. With three hundred il- 
lustrations. By Dio Lewis, M.D. 286 
pages. Price, $1.50—6s. 

This system is the outcome of 
years of study and experiment by the 
most original and ingenious gymnast 
the world has ever seen. Already 
32,000 copies of the work have been 
sold. Dio Lewis’s system has been 
generally adopted by the most ad- 
vanced schools of this and other coun- 
tries. : 
Physical Culture, founded on Del- 
Sartean Principles, with lessons on 
Exercising,Walking, Breathing, Rest- 
ing, Sleeping, Dress, etc., etc. Illus- 
trated. By Carrica Le Favre. Price, 
paper, 25 cents—is. 2d.; cloth, 75 
cents—3s. 

Rational Physical Culture, from the 
Standpoint of the Physician. By Con- 
stantine F. McGuire, M.D. Price, 
25 cents. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says: 

“Our author, we might say lecturer 
—for that is what the series of talks 
which make up the little volume really 
are—does not lay down any hard and 
fast rules, or prescribe any compli- 
cated system of exercise. Simplicity 
is the keynote of the methods he sug- 
gests.” 

Electrical Psychology. Philoso- 
phy of Electrical Psychology, in a 
course of twelve lectures. By John 
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Bovee Dodds. 
$1.00. 

Fruit and Bread, a Natural and Sci- 
entific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, 
translated by M. L. Holbrook. This 
excellent book, translated with care, 
is one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions on the Natural Food of Man 
yet given to the world. Price, $1.00 


202 pages. Price, 


—4s. 
Fruits and Farinacea. The Proper 
Food of Man. Being an attempt to 


prove by History, Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy and Chemistry that the Original, 
Natural and Best Diet of Man is de- 
rived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 
By John Smith. With Notes and II- 
lustrations. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Price, $1.50. 

How to Raise Fruits. A Hand- 
book, Being a Guide to the Cultivation 
and Management of Fruit Trees, and 
of Grapes and Small Fruits. With 
Descriptions of the Best and Most 
Popular Varieties. By T. Gregg. 
Illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 

Animal Magnetism. Practical In- 
structions in Animal Magnetism. By 
J. P. F. Deleuze. Translated by 
Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised Edi- 
tion, with an appendix of notes by 
the translator, and letters from emi- 
nent Physicians and others descrip- 
tive of cases in the U. S. 524 pages. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 

This is the best and the only ex- 
haustive work containing instruc- 
tions. The following selections from 
chapter headings will show the value 
and utility of the work: The Pro- 
cesses Considered—The Effects and 
Their Indication—The Accessory 
Means to Increase Magnetic Action 
and those by which the Direct Action 
is Applied—The Cautions Necessary 
in the Choice of Magnetizer—The 
Application of Magnetism to Disease 
and Its Connection with Disease— 
The Means of Avoiding Inconveni- 
ences and Dangers—The Means of 
Devolping in One’s Self the Magnetic 
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Faculty, 
from it. 

Bachelor’s Talks about Married 
Life, and Things Adjacent. By Wm. 
Aikman, DD. 273 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The Kaaterskill 
Anna Olcott Commelin. Illustrated 
by Katherine Ripley Noyes. This is 
a charming little story in the form of 
an allegory, in which Care is made 
to be a Giant, bringing trouble to all. 
Price, 75 cents—3s. 6d. 

A Lucky Waif. A Story for 
Mothers of Home and School Life. 
By Ellen E. Kenyon. 299 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 

Man in Genesis and Geology; or, 
the Biblical Account of Man’s Crea- 
tion tested by Scientific Theories of 
his Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph 
P. Thompson, DD., LL.D. 149 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00—4s. 

Modern Ghost Stories. 8vo. 139 
pages. Cloth, $1.00. A Medley of 
Dreams, Impressions and Spectral II- 
lusions. By Emma May Bucking- 
ham. Contents: Are We Naturally 
Superstitious? Was It a Spirit Tele- 
gram? What Was It? Spectral Il- 
lusions; The Spectral Hound; Was 
It a Spirit? Who Was She? Psycho- 
logical Impressions; How He Found 
His Ideal; That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Trial; Tongueless 
Voices; The Weird Musician; Irre- 
sistible Impulse ; The Phantom Child ; 
A Dream Warning; Dreams Ful- 
filled; A Vision of Heaven; The 
Haunted Chamber; A Dream Over 
Bride Cake; Elucidation; The Mys- 
tery of the River. 

Enclosed please find $1.00 to re- 
new my subscription to THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The Journal is very much appreci- 
ated by me; it is not only interesting 
but very instructive. Success to the 
Journal and its Editors. 

Yours truly, G. T. 


and Deriving Advantage 


Fairies.” By 
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THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


wfirat aid in Accidents aid Sudden titans,” eee 
judden Iliness, 
Mustrated. 


Price, 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach it 

Ey t. and How to Care for It 

The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 

Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick ——, : 

The Young Wife's Advice Book 

Sleep, and How to Obtain It 

Hearing, and How to Keep It 
a 

12 Health in Schools and Workshops 

%38 The Human Body: Its Structure and Design 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
Ad them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, PosTPAID. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


24 East 22d Street, New York * 
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NEW 
PHYSIOGHOMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By 8S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied,@ Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work )Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 

‘tute of Phrenol- 
ogy,Graduate of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak paints of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain, 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


= starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
d Courage in 





Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness, 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find py Fe infallible guide to the 
proper use of their powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how te 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
22d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and measure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d St., New York. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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THE MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL 





Prospectus for Volume XXV. 
A quarter of a century in Medical Jurisprudence. 





This veteran Journal enters upon its first quarter of a century with the comple- 
tion of its No. 1 of Volume XXV, in June of this. 

Under the same editorial management, Volume XXV will round up a quarter of 
a century of work devoted to the science of Medical Jurisprudence, and has kept 
steady step with the progress of that science; not only on the American Continent, 
but with the study of Forensic Medicine in all the countries of the world. 

The Legal Profession, the Bench and the Bar, have contributed to its labors 
and success. 

The Medical Profession, Alienists, Medico-Legal Jurists, the ablest men in Med- 
icine, have stood steadfastly at the side of its editor during these eventful years” 
in the history of Medical Jurisprudence. 

The special features-of the Journal’s work that will most attract the Bench and 
Bar in this coming volume are, that it will complete the judicial history of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, with portraits and biographical sketches of the Bench of 
all the Judicial Districts of that Beate. 

These portraits and biographies have been contributed by the Judges themselves. 
All will be included that can be secured. 

It will be the result of ten years of incessant labor in obtaining portraits and 
biographies by the editor. 

The Court of Appeals will be also produced in a Brochure by itself; and the 
Journal will present the Court of Appeals of 1907 as now constituted in a group, 
suitable for framing as an ornament to any lawyer’s office. 

Groups will also be made of the new Judges who take their seat in 1907, and 
this will be done in all the judicial districts of the State. 

To the District Attorney, the Trial Judge, this Journal will be of great interest 
and value; as the professions now recognize the greater interest which the science of 
medical jurisprudence now commands on the public attention, before the tribunals, 
and especially in the public press. 

The Medical Profession are giving closer attention to Forensic Medicine than 
ever before. 

The Medico-Legal Expert and Jurist must now study and should be versed in 
the whole field of the relation of law to the subject, whether he be a medical man 
or not. 

The ablest medical experts are often, and should now be as well educated on 
the legal side of the question, as the jurists themselves. The evolution of the science 
demands and compels it. 

The problems how to meet existing evils in Medical Expert Evidence will be 
at once the forum of discussion in Volume XXV of this Journal. The public exi- 
gency now demands a change of the law as to Expert Medical Evidence. The evils 
of the present system are intolerable. They threaten the existence and undermine 
the influence and usefulness of the Medical expert. 

Every domain and branch of the science will be within the domain of our 
endeavor. The various departments of the Science will receive the same careful and 
conscientious study as has been given in the past. 

The Editor enters upon this eventful year of the Journal’s history with a pro- 
found determination to make this coming volume one which will round up the prog- 
ress of Medical Jurisprudence in our country, during the quarter of a century since 
its first issue, and reflects the work and the labors of those who have borne the heat 
and burden of the day in their time, and who have contributed so much to the ques- 
tions of the hour as they have arisen. 

CLARK BELL. 


New Yerk, June, 1907. 
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YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 

The New Shorthand THE SWASTIKA 
That All Can Learn and Use Immediately ag Pi. ~ og 


BY 


Rev. C. M. HOWARD 





We introduce to our readers an en- 
tirely new system of shorthand. It 
is not our intention to make profes- 
sional shorthand stenographers, but 
to assist all students in taking notes 
which may be the most easily read 
without going through the hard study 
of the principal systems of phonog- 
raphy. 


All students in taking notes which may 
be the most easily read without goin 
through the hard study of the principa 
systems of phonography. Ministers and 
Students will be most benefitted by this 
system. Cloth, $1.00. 


Devoted to The Message of 
Truth and Individyalism-< 


EDITED BY 
Dr. Alexander J. Mclvor-Tyndall, 
New Thought editor of the Denver Sunday Post. 
One Dollar Per Year. 10c. Per Month, 


SPECIAL OFFER :— Send 10c. for single copy, or 2&c 
for four months trial subscription. 


Some Special writers: George Edwin Burnell: Baba 
Bharati, the Hindu sage; Yomo Simada, the Japanese 
writer; Grant WaNace ; Ali Nomad. 


You will like the Swastika series of books b: 

Dr. Mclvor-Tyndall. _ ae te 
Ghosts, 35c. 
How thought can 

kill, - -« 
ow te read thonght, 12c. 
Proofs of immor- 

tality, 

Magazine and. books may 
be ordered of the publishers 


Address : 

Psychic Science Department, 
Wahigreen Pub. Co., 
$742-1748 Stout Street, 
DENVER, COLO. 




















EUGENICS FOR JULY. 


In ‘*Paternal Impressions’’, Dr. E. 
B. Foote discusses a neglected phase of 
the important subject of heredity. 

In the white slave traffic, Prof. Edgar 
L. Larkin, Director of the Mt. Lowe, 
{Cal.,) Observatory, sees ‘An Appalling 
State of Affairs’ and deals with it in his 
well-known vigorous manner. 

The “‘Opposition to the Freedom of 
the Press’’ is the subject of a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Free 
Speech by Theodore Schroeder, attorney 
for the Free Speech League and associate 
editor oi the Arena. 

M. Florence Johnson, teacher and lec- 
turer, writes of ‘The Scientific Method 
and Eugenics”’. 

The editor, Moses Harman, writes of 
“‘Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 
and Eugenics’’. 

E. C. Walker, Hulda L. P. Loomis, 
James Armstrong, Jr., and Jonathan Mayo 
Crane, are among the other contributors. 

And there is a young people’s depart- 
ment with the motto ‘*‘What will become 
of the Children’’? conducted by a school- 
girl, the editors grand-daughter. 

One dollar a year. Ten cents a copy. 
Ask your newsdealer or order of 


The American Journal of Eugenics, 
500 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO. 








SOURCES OF IMPURITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


Y 
Rev. ALBERT B. KING. 


Price, paper, 25 cents 


“This brochure is dedicated to the National Pur- 
ity Federation. and to all men, women and children 
ys x Jape desire te be pure in heart and life’’. 


“In this booklet we have a trenchant argument, 
written in a new and forceful way by one who has 
the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 
I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 

Jessie A. FowLER. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22nd Street, New York. 





NEW CHURCH MESSENGER 


The weekly organ of the Sweden-borgian Church 
in America. Three Dollars a year. A trial sub- 
scription six months, $1.00. For free sample copy 
send to 501 Masonic Temple, Ghicagy, U. 





ProF. PRITCHARD, 673 Broad Street, Newark 
New Jersey, desires a competent Phrenologist to 
take charge of his office. For terms apply direct. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenologica! Journal. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


other natural and scientific methods. 
this work. No insane. 


No drugs irs 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


A Christian family home, 50 years in 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M, D., NorTH WATER GaP, MONROE Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hrrencoox, M.D., Prop. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


87, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 

In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 








Henry Harrison Brown’s 


NEW “CONCENTRATION:” 
THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Writen in plain, simple language, the author 
always having in mind the common need and 
answering it in common language. 

Success is treated as a concrete reality which 
the author analyzes with the care and precision 
of a chemist in arriving at the clements of a 
compound ; once the ingredients are segregated 
and classified, anyone who will, may again 
unite them and create Success for himself. 

It begins with an.answer to the question, 
“What is Success?” and plainly shows that to | 
possess this knowledge !s to make possible the 
thing itself. Then tollow twenty-three sec- 
tions that gradually open your mind to the fact 
that Success may be had by anyone who really 
wants it. You come from the book filled with 
New Life, New Hope, and a Determination. to 
Make Your Life What Nature Intended; A 
Success. The author has done big things be- 
fore, but this is his masterpiece, the crowning 
achievement of a long life of usefulness in 
humanity’s cause. 

Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

Special Offer—We will send “Concentra- 
tion,” cloth edition, and six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE BALANcE, a monthly magazine 
radiating Success and Optimism, for $1.00 


THE BALANCE PYBLISHING.CO. |? 
1744-46 California Street.\ Denver. Colo. 





Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405- 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 


THE ALTRUIST 

Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling, and de- 
voted to equal rights, united labor, common property, 
and Community Homes. It is issued by the Altruist Com- 
munity, of St, Louis, whose members hold all their prop- 
erty in common, live and work together in a permanent 
home for their mutual enjoyment, assistance and support, 
and both men and women have equal rights and decide on 
allits business affairs by their majority vote. It offers a 
home and employment for life to all acceptable persons 

wish to join it. 10 cents a year, Address 
LEY, Editor, 1452 Webster Ave., St. Louis, M.. | 


H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 
PHRENOLOCGIST AND LECTURER 
Norton, Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans, 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. 


Man can laugh and learn for he will see but 
little when his eyes are filled with tears 


A THOUGHT STIMULANT 


HUMANITY 


CLIFFORD GREVE, Editor 














who ma 
A. LON 



































Condensed Ideas.............. Fifty parts 
Timely Criticism................ Forty-five parts 
Yellow Five parts 





M Sig: Take and digest one small package per month 








The regular use and close conformity to the directions 
is guaranteed to produce good and noticeable results. 








Price per package....-----..---.--------- Ten Cents 
One year’s treatment (12 pkgs.) $1.00 


HUMANITY 


is a monthly magazine which stands for: 
The living well and the common good; 
kindness to men as well as dogs and canary 


birds. 
Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial 


subscription. No free sample copies. 





HUMANITY PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


1817 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
















In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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The Schoo! Physilogy Journal 


BRIGHT 
INTERESTING 
HELPFUL 


Prized by Parents and Teachers 
for its 
Important Hygienic and Temperance 
Information. 
Suggestions for teaching Children 
Facts they need to know 


Stories Illustrations Poems 
Make an Exceptionally Attractive Magazine 


Subscription Price only 60 cents per year 


SAMPLE COPY FOR THE ASKING 


The School Physiology Journal 
23 Trull St., Boston, Mass. 


A REALLY SAFE 
and Lucrative Investment! 


‘THE UNION SCALE CO.,” 


of Bost6n, a successful Massachusetts cor- 
poration, with large and substantial assets, 
which manufactures and leases (not SELLS) 
the only perfect AUTOMATIC BEAM 
Weighing Scale in the world, offers for sale 
a small amount of its seven (7) per cent. non- 
assessable, Preferred Cumulative Stock at 
$5.50 per share. The proceeds to be used 
strictly for the extension of its fast growing 
and very profitable business. The stringent 
Massachusetts law, the corporation's able 
and conservative management, its success in 
the past, and extraordinary promise for the 
future, make this a remarkable chance for 
large or small investors, who wish to increase 
their income without risk. 
For further information, consult 


Editors of Phrenological Journal. 





How to Make More Money 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 





Worth $1,000.00 to Every Man and 
Woman in the Country 





A volume brimful of money-making i deas 
Prepared to meet wants of ali who wish to ex- 
tend the range of their business—no matter 
what their line, whether in professional! life, 
merchandise business, farming, ctc. Helps you 
start up in any line you may have in mind. 

Whether -you’re a mail order dealer, a local retailer, a 
manufacturer, a jobber, a publisher, an advertising man, 
a doctor, a lawyer, farmer, m&chanic—whoever you are or 
whatever your line—you should appreciate the fact that 
there is much in this volume of particular interest and 
value to you. 

This great book may mean thousands of dol. 
dars to you right now—it will enable you to 
make moncy and save moncy. 


Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid. 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22nd ‘Street, New York 





Ps) EGE? YOUR MONEY 





a IN THE 
Xs) tial bane fan arn 
oe (Trade Mark) 


This purse is the most’ popular ever made, and the 
factory now turns out over one thousand a day. It opens 
and closes with a till, has no clasp. straps, buckles or 
seams, you can make change with gloves on, and for al 
around use there is nothing else as handy. A man once 
using it will have no other. They never rip or break, and 
must be literally worn through before they are discarded. 

Supplied now in seven styles : 


A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $3.00 a Dozen 


oe eee, 75 wm 416008 “ 
cs ee Se | 
D ao ere? 


I wanr you to try a sample which I mail on re-eipt of 
price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who want to sell 
them will find nothing better to push, as every sale will 
make new customers and advocates. 


Delivered prepaid on receipt of price to deale-s. 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair ionof B and 
A are sold where fine trade is brisk. nd all orders to 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOR 
ANY REASON. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersvill 
lie ag yy ny aS aa of 


PARK, PA. 


oy 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
4 hours from New York—without change. Bookl2, 


- Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





Psychology and 
Pathology 
of Handwriting 


By Magdalene Kintzel-Thumm 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY 
MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM 


CONTENTS 


PREF. ‘ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INTRODOCTION 
2ROe ECAL. INTRODUCTION 
FIRST PA 
A. sekentaey Thinking. 
B. Conscious willing: 
I. Undertaking k‘nd. 
Il. Resisting kind, 
SECOND PART: 
A. Mental gifts: 
B. Asthetical gifts: 
I. For music. 
Il. For painting and plastic arts, 
Ill, For poetry: 
IV. For dramatic arts. 
C. Gifts of humor and wit: 
a na 


D. "ethleal 
in a 


Wickedness. 
Cheerfulnese, 
Gioominess. 
Truthfulness, 
Untruthfulness. 
‘ ag 


ourage. 
Leck of courage. 
Self-confidence and self. 
Lack of self-esteem and self confidence. 
Vanity and conceit. 
om from vanity and conceit. 


x 


a 
oeeper 


Lack ty. activity. 

Domineering qualities and sense of ambition. 
. a. Dignity and Seapets 

b. Lack of dignity and tocracy. 
Emotionality and lack of emotionality. 
. & Liveliness. 

b. Slowness. 

. Self-control and lack of self control. 

. Physical moderation and immoderation. 
. Neatnees and lack of neatness. 

. . Generosity. 


Snarmel cigns in two involante part of 
‘e involuntary oO! 
wie 
Il, Abnormal signs in the voluntary part of 
pores — 


APPENDICE. 
Price, $2.00 net 


Psychic Life and Laws 


The Genin on Phenomena 
of the Spiritual Element 
in Man 
PRICE, $1.50 


BY 


Charles Oliver Sahler, M. D. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRIC FORCE TO THE MAINTE- 
_Banlttye —_ uogative ebe OF THE DUAL ves 
ositive an ve elements necessary to all exis- 
ce.—Source of man’s pupply: -—The lungs the great 
pe sent —Vitalizing of the pany units, ae 
away the magnetic force.—Its great importance.—Lu- 
minous quality.—Relation to the nm = and involun- 
tary functions of the body.—Relation to expression of 
thought.—Illustration. “Relation to inspiration.—Steps 
in civilization marked | b ete ae of thought force. 
—The telepathic force in creation. 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 48 THE CHANNEL OF OPERATION 
BETWEEN THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL 
Main office of syetem.—Brain faculties.—Microscopi- 
cal structure of nervous system.—How the soul makes 
use of the system.—Complexity of mental action.—Con- 
dition of nerve celis in sleep. 


Science of the Soul 


CONSIDERED 
Physiologically and Philosophically 


With an Appendix, containing notes of Mesmeric and 
Psychical Experiences 


By JOSEPH HADDOCK, M.D. 
With Engravings of the Nervous System 








Price, $1.00 





Pareno MesmERism, or the manifestation of the 
Phrenological sentiments aud feelings, which is but an- 
other form of simple on -¥ action; TRANSTER OF 
STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative action which 
causes the patient to heel wi what is done to the Mesmeris- 
er, as if it were done to him; MentaL ATTRactioy, or 
apparent ic drawing of the person of the patient, 
even contrary to his inclination. CreresraL Lucipiry, 
or apparent illumination of the Brain; with other forms 
of what is called CLAmvoyance; but which I think 
would be bettercalled Inner Vision, or INTERNAL, or 
SprritvaL Sient. Assuming, therefore, for the pres- 
ent, that these phenomena ex hit a series of great and 
important facts, wien cannot be set aside, neither by 
reason nor rid I proceed at once to enquire—How 
we are to understand them? In what way to account 
for the curious and manifestations thus cast 





upon our notice? 
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CHILDREN 


TEETHING 
Mrs. Winslow's ss, bem. ."2, fo 
Soothing Syrup Norners ror 


THEIR CHILDRE EN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT 
CESS “IT SOOTHES FHE DHILD SOPTENS 
THE GUMS ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 


by druggists in every part of the 


* ‘world. 
Twenty-five Cents a Dottie. 





FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous sam of Pencils and a 
copy of PENCIL Mention this adv. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. }| 








| Ramsciee 
ambitious studen 
the o Ben, vind 


ry&Practice: 
itatively, sasioeas 
an First tfowseteat 
+) PRICE. Write 
Dr. H. A. MUMAW, 
Etkhart, Ina, 


ASTROLOGICAL 


Books You Can Understand and USE 
BY LLEWELLYN GEORGE 





The Planetary Daily Guide—Gives the 
nature of every day in the year for each in- 
dividual, according to calculations made in 
Astrology. Price 50 cents. 

Practical Astrology for Everybody—A 
study in the philosophy of Astrology, char- 
acter delineations and general useful infor- 
mation. Price 50 cents. 

Planetary Hour Book—A study of the 
planets’ nature and their effects as influ- 
encing us and the now, according to 
Astrology. Price 50 cents. 





We make a specialty of teaching Astrol- 
ogy by mail. If this subject is interesting 
to you send stamp for full particulars. We 
handle a line of occult books, and also 
perform private astrological work. Ad- 
dress, 

I. HULERY FLETCHER,’ Mezr., 


I. HULERY FLETCHER, Mer. 
Portland School of Astrology 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 





YESTERDAY 


was a day of remarkable achievment. 
It has seen the birth and death of 
many eminent men and women. 


TO-DAY 


is the greatest day history ever saw. 
To-day is better than all previous days. 
Is not the sun brighter to-day than it 
was yesterday? You smile, but read 


TO-MORROW 


a magazine dominated by the highest 
ideals. It embodies the wisdom of all 
the ages. It is progressive, aiming at 
the development of perfect manhood 
and womanhood. 

Send 15 cents for 3 sample copies. 
They are unique and bound to interest 
you. The proof is in the reading. 


10 Cents the Copy. $1.00 a year. 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2215 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Become a 
Vegetarian 


Be stronger, healthier, brainier, happier. Read 


TheVegetarian Magazine 
1 year, $1.00; 6 months, 50c.; Sample Free! 
VEGETARIAN CO. 


30 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 





FREE to F. A. M. A beautifai 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 
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How to . Set5et5x ae 
Study 
Sirangers 


Temperament : 


Face and 
2a 


By NELSON SIZER 


NEW departure in “Character Study.’’ Brain: its st 
structure and uses. The skull and its relation tothe 56 











brain. Skull made thin by brain activity. Anew 
~ facial angle. Temperament: its influence on ‘character. 


Talent and culture. Varied and liar organizations. 
Great historic characters. Capacity and culture. Child 





Benefactors of mankind. Literary and usiness success. SG 





Marshall P. Wilder, Gen. B. z Tracy, &c. Profession 





culture. Character studies of Bill Nye, Lucy Stone, 
of Law, Science, Ministry, &c., &c. 8vo, 368 pages. 





Cloth, $1.50. 





4@ 315 ILLUSTRATIONS 


















“Mr. Sizer has made a book which| ‘“Possesses real interest to students 
will find wide ngaceng "—N. Y¥. World. ¢. Dems character.”’ — Philadelphia 


“He presents man in so many and 


j . 

3:6 y 

RS such varied li ts that all that he sa ‘The study of temperament is ex- 

is inter werebs an Y. Times. i eae notable eadition to liter- S 





SEY: 


on ature of human physiology.’’—Col 
force. Remar or — - bus, O., Dispatch oe 


“The work is interesting in “Furnishes helpful hints to deal with 
Px its character most of whos are strangers.” — Springfield, Mass., Union. 
people eminent in their individual| ‘Eminently practions | in my teach 


epheres,”’—Evangelical Messenger. ings.” —Chattanooga Daily New? < 
x 
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LONDON : New YorRKE: 
L. N. FOWLER & CO, FOWLER & WELLs CO. one 
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THE PHREFHCT MAN! 
LOomvee iis = | . “2S This is the name we nave given to 


a new Phrenological Game. Much 
© careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making of a game contain- 
(Sif ing the two elements of popularity, 
ag 72 N: interest and simplicity. 

4 Keg, Na It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
aed / ee : card is printed a head showing some 
2 j \ = one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 
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Ti cinnatseaqmmnnnnncisitainivins 





LARGE, 
thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 

: IDEALITY. novelty. The cards are very hand- 
: FOR) somely printed, put up in boxes. 

F Pay Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
; SUBLIMITY. of price, only 25 cents. Address 

a) 

No NO. 6 ARTIST. 06) Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
DOF "& 3; 


a 24 East 22d Street, New York. 





NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 


FRUIT CULTURE 


FOR THE MILLION. 
HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 


A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 





In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, ete. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition 
in cloth at $1.00 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 24 East 22d Street, New York 




















The Dr. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUS 
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Our 





Digestion 
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Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret, by 
Dio Lewis, M. D. One vol, 12 
mo.,407 pp. $1.50, 6s. 














Of all Dr. Lewis’ works this contains 


This Sanitarium. (large, new addition, modern in every most of his peculiar style—jolly, quaint, 


particular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional 
features and erected with especial reference to the care 
and treatment of MRNTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC. 
TIONAL DISORDERS by the PHYSIVLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this piace. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suc- 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 

Write for circular. 


THE DR C.0O. SAHLER SANITARIUM 


terse, plucky, strong and sensible. His 
perfect familiarity with the subject of di- 
gestion rendersall use of technicalityand 
subterfuge quite unnecessary. He 
grasps the subject with the familiarity 
and ease of one who has spent a lifetime 
in its study. 

*“‘Our Digestion” treats each and every 
part of the digestive machinery, and dis- 
cusses foods, drinks, and all the other 
elements and conditions of “My Jolly 
Friend’s Secret.” 





KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 







Dr. Shepard’s 
Sanitarium 


$1 @ 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


a 


N attractive, quiet home for the treat 
ment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neu- 
ralgia,ete. A specialty is made of Turkish, 
Russian, Roman and Electric Baths and 
Massage. together with Hygienic Diet. 
Send for Pamphlet on Rheumatism. 


Address 





CHAS. H. SHEPARD, MD 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD 


DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 
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